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THE DARRELL GIRLS: 
A Story of To-Day. 


By LILY TINSLEY. 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE RING,” “A LONDON SECRET,” ‘A WOMAN’S REVENGE,” “‘ COUSIN 
DICK,” ETC. 


CHarTanmn i233. 
MY HEROINES. 


SUCH as they are set forth in the foregoing chapters, were the 
Darrell girls. I suppose some of my readers may consider it as 
verging on slang, or rather impolite language, to designate them 
thus without any handle to their names, but I am by so doing 
only following the traditions of their birthplace, which far from 
forming even the tiniest corner of what is called the fashionable 
world, was in fact, simply a little country town, or rather I 
should say village, without any pretence to any dignity or 
importance whatever. 

It is not even, at least not to my knowledge, to be found 
marked on any map (not even one of those beautifully elaborate 
and gigantic representations, the latter attribute of which 
reduces them to the level of wall-paper if “hung,” and carpet 
if examined beneath the eye), or even mentioned in that still 
greater puzzle, a railway guide, being reached through the 
medium of the neighbouring market town, from whence the 
fare was charged at the rate of five shillings, with jolts and 
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98 THE DARRELL GIRLS. 
shakings over the country roads thrown in, the passengers at 
times narrowly escaping being thrown out. 

This tacit declaration that strangers were not welcome in the 
village, the fly itself a kind of Beware board, No Admittance 
Except on Business, might have had something to do with the 
solitude and seclusion in which the village as a rule rested. 

Do not let my reader for a moment suppose that the home of 
the Darrell girls was one of those delightfully sequestered spots, 
a sort of rural paradise, with inhabitants whose touchingly 
simple and angelic characters and ways were in keeping with 
their abiding place of sylvan loveliness. Such representations 
of earthly bliss and beauty died out with those who knew how 
fitly to describe their loveliness. 

I do not mean that such fair spots as have formed the back- 
ground to many a life of Puritan peace and godliness, are no 
more to be found. I only intend to imply what perhaps my 
clever reader has already discerned for himself, that “times are 
changed and we with them.” 

The earth is the same as it was in the beginning. Men may 
go on building towns and cities, but ruin, decay, and death rule 
as sternly as ever. 

But there, I have not taken up my pen to write a sermon, so 
an end to preaching, and iet me come back to my subject. 

Far be it from me then to give any false impression of the 
birthplace of the Darrell girls. It was just a simple country 
village, with about as much character in it as usually belongs to 
such, when hanging on to the skirts of a greater city, of which it 
was in fact a miniature. 

It had its parties, cliques, or whatevef they might be called— 
its higher and lower circles—its manners and customs, and, to a 
certain extent, its fashions, all these for the most part copied 
from its bigger sister a few miles distant. But all the same it 
was only a village after all. Thus the standard was low, lower 
perhaps than it ought to have been. 

People did not, to begin with, think very much of etiquette, 
at least not to any great degree. They were polite and civil to 
each other, and I doubt not as hospitable as any well bred 
town man, who ruled his conduct by the laws of good society, 
which laws I usually find are, as a rule, directly opposed to 
thorough enjoyment, and, in many cases, happiness. 

The High Meadowites knew of no such books of judgment 
as “The Manners and Tone of Good Society,” “How to 
Behave,” &c. They regulated their conduct by their feelings. 
They paid what they chose to designate as afternoon calls, 
which usually ended in staying to tea, with a pleasant evening 
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afterwards, the usual twenty minute rule being tabooed, unless 
in the case of new friends, or such as were in reality merely 
acquaintances. 

They had carpet dances, which they did not think justified in 
giving the dignity of the name of “bals,” but, all the same, 
managed to enjoy themselves, although they tripped the light 
fantastic toe on a carpet, or well-starched drugget, to the tune of 
a single piano, at which those of the dancers who could and 
would oblige took their turn, ate refreshments between the 
dances, sitting on straight torms borrowed from the schools, and 
disguised with shawls, table-cloths, or curtains, and pushed as 
far back as possible against the wall so as to leave more room 
for the figures, or on every available seat and cnair the house 
contained, all of which resting places were carried off one by one 
disappearing in the direction of the room, the door of which 
during the evening had been kept studiously closed to any save 
the family, who flitted in and out with tart-laden dishes, jellies, 
blanc-manges, and such like edifices of a “setting” nature in 
imminent danger of demolition from the rapidity of their transfer, 
and finally the party, with solemnity befitting the occasion, were 
adinitted into these hitherto sacred precincts to partake of 
supper. This meal over, dancing was carried on with renewed 
vigour until perhaps the first hour in the morning, when, without 
any marshalling by footmen, or shouting of “ milady’s carriage” 
stops the way, numerous well-cloaked and hatted, and I may say 
bundled up, figures escorted here and there by more dignified, and 
certainly more discernible figures, in buttoned up overcoats and 
Livingstones, took their departure. Opera hats were unknown, 
from the reason of there not being even so much as a theatre in 
the neighbouring town, dramatic performances taking place in 
that most accommodating room of all others—the schoolroom— 
the same being presided over by the Vicar, who being somewhat 
broad church in his views, made no objection to such amusement, 
provided the plays were strictly moral and contained no bad or 
unpolite language. All big d—— and other “swears” had 
therefore to be suppressed, at least in public. In private the 
High Meadowites were at liberty to exercise their own choice 
as regards their use of their mother tongue. 

Hitherto the ambition of the High Meadowites Dramatic 
Club had not led them beyond very mild little domestic pieces, 
such as “ Polly’s Young Man,” “A Lad and a Ladder,” &c., all 
of which efforts had been most favourably received, the more 
especially because the audience as well as the actors were new 
to their parts, and the interest which was felt in each individual 
performer, which interest rose to a great height when a young 
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lady and gentlemen found time during the interval of their parts 
to take unto themselves the ré/e of sweethearts. 

After this little event the yearly dramatic venture grew to be 
looked upon with some interest by the matchmaking mammas 
of the little community, for even in such an old-fashioned little 
place as High Meadows the tribe existed, but fortunately the 
marriages arranged by them rarely came to pass, the young 
people enjoying such healthy freedom that they were enabled to 
choose for themselves. 

Hitherto, this manner of proceeding had answered very well. 
Although High Meadows was not in every sense a paradise, and 
now and then, as where will it not, some shadow of sin would 
dim the brightness of its otherwise peaceful serenity, so small 
was the circle in which it fluttered, that, as a rule, it died out 
very soon for want of evil carrier pigeons, such as exist in larger 
cities. 

There were of course some few ill spirits in the little com- 
munity, but apart from these, the High Meadowites were a well- 
ordered and well-regulated body, who lived quietly from day to 
day, apparently perfectly contented with their lot. 

I say apparently, for we have heard that within the breasts 
of the Darrell girls there beat hearts not entirely devoid of 
ambition, girlish as it was, ambition which, roused by the high- 
spirited Dorry, had peeped out from its hiding place, and, as we 
have seen, not a little astonished Uncle Will. 

To tell the truth I think it would have astonished each and 
all of their friends, save perhaps a few young souls like them- 
selves who, blessed with vivid imaginations, allowed them to 
have play. 

To most simple-minded, and therefore as a rule to people who 
see most of Nature, country people, have an aversion to change. 
Had the ideas which had been given vent in the solitude of the 
family council been made public, I fear many a sober body in 
the village who had been in the habit of citing the Darrell 
family as really nice sensible girls, would have opened his or 
her homely eyes in righteous surprise and perhaps indignation. 
For as a rule these worthy people were blessed with content. 
And what was more they, especially the poorer portion, would 
have cried out sadly at losing some of their oldest established 
residents, in the shape of the Darrell girls. 

For such as I say they were usually called. A stranger might 
have objected to the familiarity, even want of courtesy in the - 
title, and have put it down to rather a lack of manners on the 
part of the High Meadow Society. 

But this was not the case. Even the “highest lady in the 
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land,” that is the lady who set herself up for being higher than 
her neighbours, described them thus. Perhaps it was the pre- 
vailing fashion todo so. But I believe the real fact was that 
my heroines were, as I have said, by no means fashionable 
young ladies. Somehow the title, the Misses Darrells, hardly 
seemed to suit them. 

As Dorry would have expressed it: “It was’nt their style a 
bit. They could get along all right without any handle to their 
name.” 

So the Darrell girls they chose to call themselves; their friends 
and neighbours, for the sake of brevity and ease, following their 
example, and as such they will be designated to the end of my 
tale. 

I do not mean by this last remark to imply that in spite of all 
the resolutions which they expressed when informing Uncle 
Will that they were grown up, and which I have already 
chronicled, that they remained Darrell girls all their lives. 

The saints forbid that I should endeavour to set before the 
eyes of my much enduring reader, accounts of the ways and 
doings of those unfortunate beings, old maids. 

No! a thousand times no! 

I merely meant to signify that the name was given them 
when they were four little damsels, who, two and two in front of 
old Biddy, or rather young Biddy then, in the capacity of nurse, 
promenaded the shady roads and lanes of the quiet little country 
village, it was given them in the days of short frocks and pig 
tails, and stuck to them long after they had attained the so 
much desired dignity of being grown up. 

This may have been due to the slowness which, in common 
with most country folks, the High Meadowites evinced in 
changing their fashions, and also perhaps to the fact that the 
long desired dignity made very little difference, as it sometimes 
will, to the estimation in which the sisters were held by their 
friends, 

So, as the Darrell girls they began life, and as the Darrell 
girls—children or “grown ups ”—I, in common with the rest of 
the village, intend to designate them. 

I have now to state a most lamentable fact, which, since the 
truth will out sooner or later, I think had better be written down 
at once, as it may save a good deal of misunderstanding between 
my reader and myself. 

The awful disclosure I have to make is this. 

The Darrell girls I have implied are the heroines of this story. 
I say heroines, for lam not inclined to give either sister pre- 
cedence over the other, rather preferring for my reader if he 
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will be so good to choose for himself which deserves the place 
of honour. And yet, while recommending this course, I feel 
myself obliged to make a most serious avowal. 

The fact was, I am afraid it is only for the sake of trying to 
write a book in proper style, using ail the right terms, and 
setting about my work as an author should, that I use the title 
at all. 

Every novel must have a heroine, and I have already set 
forth four young ladies, for whom, by my own showing, I claim 
the title. 

But, alas! how vain is earthly glory, and that of a deceitful 
author. 

Deceitful author ! 

Such at the commencement would I have been, but already I 
begin to fear lest my sin should find me out, and that without 
giving myself the chance later on,of covering my fault by the skill 
in which I had hidden it. Therefore I feel myself as a good man 
and true, bound to come down off the pedestal on which I sought 
to raise myself, and, going down on my knees, and confess that 
my heroines are not heroines at all. 

There, the truth is out, and I can proceed with my tale with a 
clear conscience. 

No, the Darrell girls were not a bit like what heroines ought 
to be. How their friends, those who knew them best, and they 
themselves would have laughed at the idea of the title being so 
much as suggested as belonging to them, they were just four 
very ordinary every day sort of girls, without the slightest thing 
remarkable about them in the least. 

To begin with, though I fear I am sadly burning my own 
boats thus to catalogue their demerits, they hadn’t the 
smallest drop of blue blood in their veins. They, alas! as all 
true heroines should, could not, with the slightest particle of 
truth (and they were as a rule plain-spoken girls) give utterance 
to the time-honoured boast that their family, or rather some 
remote ancestor (dragged from the peaceful seclusion of an 
unknown grave by the infallible efforts of the College of 
Heralds), had come over with the Conqueror. No matter how 
much family pride that gentleman, through the medium of his 
numerous followers may be responsible for, and Heaven knows 
his army of faithful adherents, according to the chronicles of 
light literature (which far be it from me to say are not to be 
trusted), has greatly multiplied since the record of Mrs. 
Markham’s History, till they are, I should say, as numerous as 
the sands of the sea, the Darrell girls could not look back upon 
him as the maker of their family fortune and, it would seem, 
nobility. 
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The Heralds College might have hunted in vain for some 
trace of the royal sign, even its almost marvellous efforts of 
research would have been unable truthfully to resurrectionise so 
much as a kindly ghost whose skeleton hand should raise the 
Darrells from the low ranks of sober respectability to the gilded 
heights of nobility. 

I do not think the fact made much difference to any of my 
so-called heroines. They were, as a rule, quite content with 
their status in society. The only sign of dissatisfaction they 
had ever exhibited had shown itself some short time before this 
story opens, when, acting on a hint from Kate, who was too 
afraid of making the query herself, and perhaps inspired with an 
awe for noble birth by the value which was set upon it in the 
romances of society which came under her notice, Dorry, with 
a degree of solemnity, such as in her eyes befitted the occasion, 
questioned her Uncle on the subject. 

Guessing from her manner to what height her lively imagi- 
nation had led her, Mr. Darrell gravely entered into the 
question, discussed it with such a capital imitation of her own 
importance that she was thoroughly wild with the idea that, after 
all, she could hold her head as high as Jessie Turner, who claimed 
descent from one of the followers of William of Orange, who, as 
Uncle Will remarked, might only have been a ship’s butcher, 
or some menial in his own country, but elevated to the proud 
position of someone’s much quoted ancestor and trade mark of 
nobility, through the simple fact of his having done his duty and 
stood to the winning side. 

And then, when he (Uncle Will) had raised the school-girl 
novelette reader’s hopes to the very tip-toe by a mysterious hint 
of one Geoffry d’Arrelle, whose coat of arms was supposed to 
be still extant in some remote little Sussex church, where, after 
bearing his part only too bravely on the field of Hastings, the 
noble warrior had paid the penalty of his devotion to his master’s 
cause, he suddenly turned the scales by showing them a letter 
of their grandfather's, in which he described how, tempted by 
news of the discovery made by a friend of his of a relationship 
to King Harold, whose public and private character was washed 
clean and dyed in the best (not Reckitt’s) blue blood, because of 
his having such an ancestor, he had, like Dorry, been seized with 
a desire to know if he was anybody, that is, not if he was any- 
body different from what he knew himself to be, but if he might 
hold his head higher than his neighbours because, in years ago 
some brave (or otherwise) gentlemen (also or otherwise, the 
ranks I suppose being filled then in much the same way as now) 
all unknowing of the benefit he was conferring on those who 
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were to come after him, had girded on his chain-mail armour 
and taken his stand with the rest, or perhaps when the fight was 
thickest crept into some place of shelter until the day was won, 
when he not only lived to fight another day, but perhaps to 
distribute over the earth more victims to the sin of family 
ride. 

F None of the Darrells however would alas have cause for this. 
The result of Grandad Darrell’s attempt to establish a pedigree, 
or rather a pedigree worth talking about and writing down on 
parchment, had resulted in the lamentable disclosure of a sheep- 
stealing ancestor, who had paid the penalty of his crime on the 
gallows. 

Poor Dorry, I do not know which was the greatest hurt to 
her feelings, to know that her Uncle had been laughing at her, 
or to know that all her hopes of blue blood were vain. 

The former the kindly old gentleman soon succeeded in dis- 
pelling, his lessons were always very gentle and kind, but none 
the less efficient for that reason, the latter soon gave way as 
well beneath the ridicule which the whole family, traitor Kate 
included, turned upon the subject. 

The whole affair ended by the young romancer declaring 
sagely that the Norman was only a usurper after all, and she 
had got on so far all right without bothering ancestors, and she 
dared say 

The rest of the sentence was buried beneath a peal of hearty 
laughter, to escape from which not comprehending the singularity 
of her statements, Dorry beat an abrupt retreat. 

The joke was, however, not forgotten, and when by way of 
revenge Kate’s hopes in the matter were allowed to leak out by 
her mischievous young sister, the tables were turned right royally 
and poor Queen Dignity led such a terrible life for her flight 
into romance, that she came very near to echoing Dorry’s Irish 
sentiment. She certainly had every reason to wish that she had 
been content with being descended merely from Adam, about 
whose private and public character there is no question, without 
putting in any claim to any later and less distinguished pro- 
geniter. 

But all the same, in spite of this confession, she was in her 
heart secretly not a little proud to be related to the Earle’s of 
Earle Court. 

True—even here there was unfortunately, as she considered it, 
no excuse for family pride, for the relationship was only by 
marriage, and the maternal grandfather of the Lady Earle, had 
made his money out of trade, a patent corkscrew or some other 
such simple but useful and very money making invention, the pro- 
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ceeds from which had given his daughter a handsome dowry, by 
which the estate of her husband, Sir John Earle, a baronet of the 
reign of George the Third, pedigree also, unwritten, perhaps for 
like reasons as those attached to the Darrell family’s, had greatly 
benefited, so that when his son George stepped into his shoes 
they were fairly good and comfortable ones. 

The young baronet had therefore nothing whatever to guide 
his choice, and had made it wisely and well, and so far as was 
known, was one of the happiest husbands of others in England. 

At least so he always described himself. 

But beyond a knowledge of the relationship, there existed no 
tie between the two families, that at River Lodge and that of 
Earle Court, which gave Kate any reason to inflict on her friends 
the importance of the wealth which they in lieu of that trouble- 
some ancestor possessed, for unfortunately for her at least, 
for the rest of the family cared but little. There had been in 
days before some slight disagreement between the two families 
which had led to a lengthened coolness. The bone of conten- 
tion had been but a small one, scarcely worth the picking, but 
pride (not of family) and determination, a/ias obstinacy, were 
among the prevailing traits of character in either party, and 
each had naturally refused to take the first step towards recon- 
ciliation, until death suddenly and completely ended this enmity 
as it had done many another before it. 

After his younger brother’s death Uncle Will had received a 
most kind letter from Sir George Earle, in which completely 
laying aside the unfortunate disagreement he offered to take 
two of the little orphans if he (Mr. Darrell) found the charge of 
the four too much for him. From reasons which we have already 
heard from Uncle Will’s own lips, the offer was promptly and 
firmly declined, with the one carefully expressed wish that if 
before his trust was fulfilled the children should again be left 
fatherless, the owner of Earle Court would not forget that he 
was the only relation they had in the world, and do for them what 
he could. 

Sir George had readily promised, speaking in high terms of 
the nobleness of the trust so willingly undertaken. 

But fortunately, I think I ought to say providentially, there was 
no need for this to be transferred. 

God had been merciful, and spared to the orphan giris this 
second father, and he had done his best to be worthy the office 
he had taken upon him. 

So far he had been enabled more than to do his duty by poor 
Jack’s children. How it would be now, as they had impressed 
upon him—they were grown up—remains to be seen, 
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Since the exchange of those few letters, however, no further 
steps towards uniting the two families had been taken. 

Sometimes, stimulated by Dorry’s ambition for excitement, 
or Kate’s desire to claim quecnship over some kingdom, the 
girls would indulge in wild conjectures concerning their rich 
cousins; but, as I have said, it was only Queen Dignity who 
laid much stress on being connected with a baronet; and even 
she did not dare openly to indulge in her flights of fancy for 
fear of the teasings of the rest of the girls, and a sort of sad, 
very tender look which would come into Uncle Will’s face if he 
thought either of the girls were discontented with their lot. 

And beyond this lamentable want of ancestors, as Dorry 
expressed it, so far my heroines had exhibited no very remark- 
able traits of character, neither of them showed any desire to 
make herself conspicuous—that is not to say famous. None of 
them were the least bit strong-minded. Such an idea as of 
advocating woman’s rights never for a moment entered their 
heads, 

Then, again, none of them entertained any special leaning 
towards zxstheticism. Kate, it is true, had since her regulation 
to long petticoats evinced a liking for trailing clinging skirts, 
which her quick eye perhaps had told her suited her tall graceful 
figure; and Nell seemed to have a special fondness for simply 
made dresses (no better than Frocks, as Dorry contemptuously 
and Biddy affectionately remarked), and pale and delicate hues ; 
but sad to relate, there was not in any of them any taste what- 
ever for such sickly eyesore hues as boiled gooseberry, mouldy 
orange, and crushed strawberry, which had been introduced into 
this remote spot by the rector’s daughter, on her return from the 
finishing school. 

This establishmcnt, I may say, had in the village the credit 
of putting the finishing touch in the way of imbecility to one 
already wanting a great deal of common sense. 

Far, then, from admiring Miss Vernon’s bundle of washed-out 
costumes, as Lin emphatically designated it in motherly terror 
lest Dorry’s very pliable mind should be impressed by the 
excitement which the appearance of this worshipper at the shrine 
of high art caused—the Darrell girls found in them a source of 
no little amusement, and stuck as resolutely to their sensibly 
made warm coloured dresses as ever. 

Then, again, they were not of what Lin called at all mannish. 
They had no chance of being horsey—as such a pet was not in- 
cluded in the household list—but they had no affection for the 
severe style of dress—at any time in their lives only used a 
moderate of slang, and had never been known to see any great 
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fun in smoking, though Dorry would now and then play pranks 
with her Uncle’s pipe and save the ends of his cigars to burn in 
the little parlour during the day to make Biddy believe she had 
been committing what was in the old servant's eyes a most 
heinous offence. That was about as far as their pranks in that 
line had led them hitherto. 

Then, too, as will have been seen, they had no deeply rooted 
aversion to the opposite sex, and like sensible girls, never made 
any such profession, though to be sure they had had so far very 
little opportunity of forming any sound opinion on the subject at 
all, for Uncle Will, as we know, had so far looked upon them as 
children, and kept them under his eye, that their intimate friends 
were not very many, and those chiefly of their own sex, with 
some few of his own chums already mentioned. 

And to complete the list, as I have also said, they could none 
of them lay claim to being considered great beauties. 

A connoisseur might merely have considered Queen Kate 
passable, have smiled at the simplicity of little Nell’s face, have 
seen nothing to admire in Lin’s homely countenance, and fairly 
laughed at the suggestion of anything like beauty in schoolgirl 
Dorry’s irregular features. 

But fortunately for the Darrell girls—as well as for a good 
many of us all—their friends made no pretence of being stern 
judges, and I think had the real opinion in the village of the 
four sisters been expressed, they would have been voted attrac- 
tive—-the attraction due as much to style and manners—all due 
to dear old Uncle Will—as to actual appearance. 

There, I have written down the plain unvarnished truth-—have 
set the Darrell girls exactly as they were at the time my story 
commences—not very much of the heroine type about them, 
but just the sort of girls one meets eyery day, certainly not a 
bit the sort one expects to mect in a novel—therefore in real 
life—and just as they had grown up beneath dear old Uncle 
Will’s gentle but firm rule—Heaven bless him !—and old 
Biddy’s zealous watchful care—the quiet practice of the one, the 
vehement preaching of the other. 

Such as I have tried without varnish or colouring to set them 
forth were the Darrell girls, River Lodge, High Meadows, 
——shire. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNCLE WILL HAS A LETTER. 


Ir was the morning after the tea party in the garden. In the 
early hours of this new day, High Meadows presented a striking 
contrast to the closing moments of the one just gone before. 
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Then it, in conjunction with the whole country around, had 
panted and thirsted beneath the heavy hand of the coming 
storm. At dusk as we have seen the tempest had its way, and 
the dawn saw the earth, or at any rate that little portion of it 
with which we have to do, as it were free once more, and mightly 
refreshed from its late oppression. 

The gloaming had seen everything around drooping under 
the heat, half hidden, disfigured under a coating of grey dust. 
The rising of the sun showed new life springing up on every side, 
while every leaf and sprig stood out in its own freshness and 
beauty. 

For though the storm had been rather severe at first, it had 
not spent its fury all at once, but at intervals during the night 
had given evidence of its presence by floods of rain and 
custs of angry wind which came like the avenger of some mighty 
pestilence, as if bent on sweeping away every atom of impurity 
and decay which the heat of the day had called into existence. 

And after this night of storm and fierceness, the morning 
dawned, like many another season of calm following one of 
passion, calm and fair as the most peaceful soul could wish. 

The angry wind had died away, leaving only a faint cool 
breeze, like the infant sister of some big giant, the baby fingers of 
which played gently, timidly with the foliage, and fluttered the 
still rain-wet surfaces of the leaves, till as the sun rose serenely 
to resume his reign, every leaf and blade became as it were a 
shining looking-glass or a surface or pendant of sparkling jewels, 
which grew in brilliancy as the sun’s rays gathered in force and 
intensity, and many colours. 

The village of High Meadows with its far stretching fields and 
bordering lanes and hedgeways, looked thus very fair in the 
morning light,and fairest_of all its beauties, in calm as in the storm, 
was River Lodge, the dwelling of the four beings whom at first 
we had taken for four goddesses bent on feasting, but who had on 
closer acquaintance proved to be no such ethereal beings, but 
simply the Darrell girls, my heroines, to which title, as I have 
said to bring it to the finest point of all they had no title what- 
ever, being in fact nothing more than four plain every-day girls, 
whose fortunes and misfortunes I am going to set forth for the 
benefit of such of my readers as may care to peruse them. 

In the morning light the Darrell girls appeared more ordinary 
not to say common place, than ever, or at any rate there was 
very little of the ethereal about them, as at something 
after eight ,o’clock on the morning of which I write, they 
gathered in the little breakfast room for the first meal of 
the day. Early rising, it will be seen, was not one of the virtues 
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prominent at River Lodge. Uncle Will sometimes shook his 
head and began to quote the proverbially carly bird, but the 
girls always pleaded that they had the whole day to be happy 
in, and that was quite sufficient, and so of course he gave way as 
he always did when the happiness of the quartette seemed con- 
cerned. 

Dear old Uncle Will, he knew well enough that no matter how 
long the day was, if he had any power, as indeed he had, to 
make them enjoy themselves, that power would be, nay always 
was, exerted to the utmost. 

On the morning in question Linda was as usual the first to 
make her appearance at the hour above mentioned, just as Biddy 
was laying the table for breakfast in her usual fashion which to 
say the least of it, and for all her endeavours to correct the habit, 
was tempestuous. 

But in spite of this attribute of her services rendered, there 
was something rather cheerful in the way she set about the same. 
She clattered the plates and saucers and rattled the cups ina 
way expressive of the heartiest goodwill, while to see her distri- 
bute the knives, forks,and spoons was to entertain serious ap- 
prehension as to the effect upon the mahogany. 

Her adjustment of the cloth was suggestive of a small whirl- 
wind and sad disarrangements to any papers and such like articles 
of small weight. She used her crumb-brush with an avidity 
worthy a better cause, or rather the roughest carpet ever manu- 
factured at Kidderminster or Brussels. While to see, or rather 
hear, herset chairs round the table was worth all the invitations 
to share in the meal prepared. She had just finished these pre- 
parations, having performed them with the same gusto as usual, 
knowing no reason to the contrary, as why should she, the fates 
are not so unkind as to cast over our lives the shadow of the evil 
which is to come, a blessing which those who wish to see into 
the future never fully realisc, when Lin entered the room fresh 
and bright in her clean cotton dress with her hair arranged to 
that nicety which gave it a style of its own which she was sen- 
sible enough to preserve against any fashion which might prevail 
among the High Meadow girls who, like most of their town 
sisters, sacrificed their good looks, and in more cases than not 
their comfort, for the sake of following the latest prevailing idea. 
For even insuch a small community as High Meadows, there 
was a fashion to rule as most fashions do for good or ill. 

But through them all and in spite of much advice, perhaps 
well meant, from her various female friends, Lin still preserved 
her neat little coil at the back ofher shapely little round head 
with its crown of rippling locks flowing over to her low white 
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forehead, and on this morning when she entered the room, the 
waves were daintily arranged as usual, and after a good morn- 
ing to Biddy she made a faint pretence of assuming the matronly 
by casting her eye over the table to see nothing had been for- 
gotten, and then proceeded to administer to the wants of Nell’s 
pet canary who chirrupped his greeting from his pretty flowered 
cage inthe bow-window, just above the barrier of blossoming 
geraniums and fuchsias which bloomed in their pretty virginia 
cork box. 

While thus engaged Nell came dancing in from the garden 
with her uncle’s buttonhole. At the same moment Kate sailed 
in in a most artistic costume of pale pink cotton—the latest 
triumph of fashion from the fertile brain of Miss Farrette, the 
Worth of High Meadows who took not a little pride in the second 
Miss Darrell, and perhaps fed her pride a little by turning out her 
frocks as among the most elegant in the village. 

“My dear,” she said, when she received the order, as 
she stroked the “ material” for the new costume, and gathered 
it up in her hand in big folds, and then flung it in the most care- 
less but effective folds upon the roll—eyeing it at the same time 
with a critical eye—“ my dear young Jady I will do my best, you 
may depend upon that, but, as I tell you, you could wear 
almost anything and it would become you. Don’t think I want 
to be flattering, but really, my dear young lady, you are 
quite distingué in style. There is no one to come any way near 
you in the village. I suppose it comes of your being of a good 
family. (Kate during the prolonged mysteries of fitting had let 
out her relationship with the Earles of the Court.) There is 
nothing like good connections to give the aristocrat cut. I have 
no wish to say anything against my customers, but if I were to 
nake this dress the way I intend to make it,” with a proudly 
mysterious smile, “and put it on the Miss Gayton’s, it wouldn’t 
look the same costume, as of a certainty it will on you. On 
you it will be—nay, must be—charmante.” 

Miss Farrette, as will be guessed from her name, had preten- 
sions—very great ones—to being French; hence her use of two 
Gallic words. It mattered not that her knowledge of the 
language was only evinced by the same, every other evidence 
of her extraction being carefully hidden beneath her very plainly 
spoken English, or that some stranger passing through the 
village had pointed her out as the daughter of one, Sam Faret, 
a notoriously pugilistic blacksmith in his native town of C 





Hants, Miss—or, Mademoiselle Farrette, as she tried, but in vain, 
to have herself called—entirely repudiated the slander, and stuck 
to her claim to countrywomanship with a persistency and vigour 
which was at once British and convincing. 
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By birth, however, French or English, Miss Farrette was \the 
chief sodiste of High Meadows, to the entire exclusion from the 
lists of plain Miss Smith, a good-natured little old maid, who 
was quite content with a small insignificant island as ier birth- 
place,and plain sober English—undisfigured by any French plums 
for her—her language. Before Miss Farette’s coming, High 
Meadowites—Kate Darrell included—had been quite content to 
be “frocked” by Miss Smith’s hard working fingers—fingers, 
indeed, which had need to be so since a bed-ridden mother 
depended for all her comfort on the proceeds of the needle they 
flashed in and out. The day, however, of the appearance in the 
village of the lady of the two French words—to say nothing of 
all sorts of ways and fashions such as had never so much as 
entered poor Miss Smith’s not too expansive brain—was an evil 
one for the latter needlewoman. 

It so happened that she (Miss Smith) was suffering from a 
severe cold, which somewhat impeded her progress with her two 
or three new frocks, which she was making for a dance given by 
the Misses Gaytons, the daughters of the one independent 
gentleman in the place. The poor little woman had given her 
word to get the dresses done by the required time, and struggled 
manfully to keep her word, and succeeded. 

She was, perhaps, buoyed by a knowledge that only the week 
before a stranger from the town, and a “ flashy” young person, 
who affected high-heeled boots and bracelets had—right oppos te 
to the very modest lodgings which she occupied with her mother 
—in one of the few private houses which were dotted among the 
shops in the High Street, exposed to view a fine brass plate 
bearing the words Mdlle. Farrette, Dressmaker and Costumier. 

Miss Smith had heard rumours of the danger which threatened 
her, but not until she saw that brass plate did she realise the 
power of her rival. 

With aching head and trembling fingers such as promised 
every moment to make her fail at her task, which she knew 
well might pave the way for the new comer to open a connection, 
she stuck to her post, and, as I have said, won the battle. 

Or, at least, she thought she had, which thought lead to he- 
breaking down, as she inevitably must, when she had despatched 
the finished frocks to their owners. 

But misfortune always comes at an ill time, and just as the 
old maid gave up every spark of energy, who should come to 
the door but Mrs. Gayton—the wife of the richest man in the 
village. 

It was a rare thing for this lady to walk abroad in the village 
—from the height of her husband's wealth, as a rule, she rather 
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looked down on her neighbours—but she had come on an 
important errand. 

Her eldest daughter, Miss Florence, had, it appeared, in the 
morning tried on her dress for the coming party, and while 
leaning over the dressing table for some article upon it, managed 
to upset over herself a bottle of ink, the same entirely spoiling 
the dress she had donned. 

Her Mamma had, as Miss Florence phrased it, stormed a bit 
at first, then set about seeing what could be done to remedy the 
matter. 

Miss Flo’s wardrobe was hauled over to find a substitute for 
the damaged costume, but all to no purpose. 

The long and the short of the matter was that Miss Smith 
was required to fit the careless young lady with a lining, and 
rehabit her in time for the approaching festivities. 

And that, just as the poor maiden lady had given over, as she 
expressed it—having done so to such an extent that she was 
obliged, with tears in her eyes, to own that it was useless for her 
to attempt the proffered task. 

Miss Flo and her mamma, as might have been expected, were 
somewhat taken a-back, and with some indignation asked the 
unfortunate dressmaker what they were to do? 

For some time this question was repeated without the united 
brains of Miss Smith and her mother, who joined in the argu- 
ment from her couch of helplessness in the little back room, 
being able to find any satisfactory answer. Then, in an evil 
moment, the last of the quartette happened to glance out of the 
window. 

There, right before her eyes glistening, glancing in the sunlight 
as it swept down the street, was the brass plate on the door of 
the villa opposite, Mdlle. Farrette, Dressmaker and Costumier. 

One glance was enough to set Miss Flo’s brain at work. The 
next moment saw the retired soapboiler’s wife and daughter 
marching in dignified file across the street, right up to the glit- 
tering brass plate. 

From her own door, regardless of the draught to her mother and 
herself, Miss Smith saw them demand admittance ; gain it; then 
waited in breathless suspense in the lingering hope that some 
lucky chance might prevent the stranger taking the opportunity 
offered. 

But the fates were against the little woman. In a few moments 
the door bearing the shining plate opened. Mrs. and Miss Gayton 
passed out and down the street without so much as a glance at 
the watching face. 


And they were empty handed. The parcel Miss Flo had 
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carried had been left behind the plate-laden door in the hands of 
Miss Smith’s rival. 

Mdlle. Farrette, Dressmaker and Costumier had opened her 
connection. At the blow Miss Smith let the door bang to with a 
violence which shook the whole cottage, and—as had the action 
—the fortunes of its inmates, and falling on her knees by the 
well-worn carpet-covered old settle, hid her face in Susan Ripon’s 
new Sunday two frills, cross way bands, plain body, waist 28, 
wanted by Tuesday, and fairly sobbed aloud. 

But tears in this case were idle. Mdlle. Farrette had, as I say, 
opened her connection, or rather fate had kindly done it for her, 
and from that day, in spite of all her efforts, Miss Smith sank 
lower and lower in the ranks of trade until there seemed every 
prospect of her falling into the lowest depths and becoming a 
common seamstress. Meanwhile her rival flourished, not the 
less so because Miss Florence Gayton’s dress, which was her 
first sample, was among the most admired at her mother’s party. 
Indeed, that lady went so far as to affirm that her daughter’s 
costume was far in advance of any of those worn by the guests, 
but the soapboiler’s wife and family were not liked enough for 
this opinion, if echoed, to be done so aloud. 

But, it would seem, the small seed had done its work, and long 
after she had entirely recovered from her influenza, Miss Smith 
saw the effects of it in the continual flash of the baneful brass 
plate as the door which bore it so proudly turned on its hinges 
to give entrance and exit to the worshippers at the shrine of 
Mdlle. Farrette—those who had so lately been content to sit at 
the feet of the humble Miss Smith. 

Among the first to secede from the old allegiance was our 
young queen aristocrat Kate Darrell. Her quick eye had, on 
seeing Miss Flo Gayton in her new costume, at once taken in 
and appreciated its points of merit above her own, ze., the 
formerly somewhat admired work of poor Miss S. 

At once the spirit of envy rose within Miss Kate’s breast, a 
demon who was never exorcised until Uncle Will had been per- 
suaded to let the girls try the new modiste. 

Mr. Darrell gave the girls a liberal allowance for their own 
private use, but all the bills and household expenses he and 
Biddy managed between them. 

Lin had more than once asked to be allowed to begin house 
keeping in real earnest, and Kate would dearly have liked to 
have been entirely her own mistress, but hitherto, as we know, 
Mr. Darrell had looked upon them so much in the light of 
children that he had thought best to keep the reins in his own 
hands. 
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So far, I must say, the girls had had no cause to find anything 
amiss with his rule, so far as their frocks went. 

Hitherto, too, in the matter of dress, all parties had seemed 
very satisfied ; Uncle Will with Miss Smith’s charges; the girls 
with her fit and fashion—save, perhaps, Miss Kate, who now 
and then, excited by a vision of “something higher,” broke out 
into rebellion agains flat plaits, plain bodies and cross-way bands. 
The inability, however, to suggest any remedy for the evil, made 
her calling out against it of but little avail, until the arrival of 
Miss Smith’s rival. 

She had once tried her hand at making a costume herself 
after her own idea of what it should be, but so dismal was the 
failure that for once the wilful young lady was obliged to own 
herself defeated, and to resign herself to her fate. 

You see Uncle Will had done his duty very well; given his 
girls every advantage of education the village afforded ; and did 
his best to make them young ladies. He forgot that the elements 
of usefulness are by no means to be despised in such beings—nay, 
rather it is to be commended. 

Hitherto, he and Biddy had saved the girls every unnecessary 
bit of trouble on their own or other people’s account, teaching 
them—all unconsciously—the rather dangerous maxim that the 
world is principally for enjoyment. 

We know dear old Uncle Will meant ‘well—nay that he meant 
the very best-—but it is not always those who have the best 
intentions who are able to carry them out. 

But it is an ill wind which blows nobody any good, and this 
want of ability to clothe themselves had hitherto been of use to 
Miss Smith. 

The advent of the owner of the brass plate entirely altered 
matters. In the new comer Kate Darrell saw a chance of escape 
from the plainly made frocks which she had so long hated. 
Judging by Miss Flo Gayton’s costume, Mdlle. Farette was the 
very person to make the robes of Queen Dignity as she wished, 
and therefore as they should be made. This idea once in her 
head, Kate gave her family no rest until she gained her way. 

Many were the family councils held upon the matter. Uncle 
Will was never ready to give up old servants who had served 
him well; besides, having a true John Bull objection to foreigners 
in trade. Lin, as usual, shared his opinion; while Nell declared 
it was a shame to desert Miss Smith, if only for her sick mother’s 


sake. Dorry at first advanced some very far-fetched reasons in _ 


Kate’s favour, only to the end, however, of damaging rather than 
helping that young lady’s cause, and at last growing tired of the 
subject, evinced very little interest in it at all, becoming at 
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length so apathetic that Kate was led indignantly to declare that 
her youngest sister would be content with sackcloth for week- 
day and Sunday wear. 

“ That I should,” was high spirited Dorry’s quick reply, “and 
I would have it trimmed with a fringe of ashes, and a rope 
girdle, and I daresay I should be quite as happy as you in your 
grand French costume which will take the bread out of Miss 
Smith’s mouth.” 

“JT think if you come to analyse the problem, you will find 
that your rule is as selfish as you please to call mine,” was the 
cutting reply, and one which so nonplussed poor Dorry that she 
retired from the lists entirely. 

But Kate stuck resolutely to her point, until Uncie Will was at 
last induced to let her have her own way, and a few days before 
she had carried off in triumph her first bundle of material to 
Mdlle. Farette, with the results of her appearance at the break- 
fast table on the morning after the storm, when it was plain to 
see by her demeanour that she was anxious for comment, as I 
suppose most people are when they are sure of the same being 
favourable. 

Nell glanced carelessly at her, evidently thinking too much 
interest would be disloyal to Miss Smith, and turned away to the 
window to tie up the flowers she carried. Then, as usual, loath 
to be the first one to start a quarrel, she looked over her shoulder 
and said, with a gay nod, “ You have got the style this time, 
Kate.” 

Lin laid down the bread knife, and bade her sister stand in a 
good light, and having concluded her inspection, gave her judg- 
ment with the air of one who knew it was valued: “ Very nice, 
indeed ; decidedly an improvement on Miss Smith’s ; but is it 
not rather a pity to wear it first in the morning ?” 

“Oh, bother being so particular. I had it made to wear; 
besides, what is the use of keeping it?” 

It was plain from this, that thrift was hardly one of Queen 
Dignity’s virtues, and also from the number of excuses put 
forward that she was aware of their general lameness. Lin 
wisely refrained from open dictation, and Kate was just review- 
ing herself with some satisfaction in the pier glass when Mr. 
Darrell entered the room. 

' He gave Lin and Nell their morning greeting before Kate 
observed him. When she did so, she turned quickly, and held 
up her face to be kissed. 

But he held her for a moment at arm’s length. “ Wait a bit, 
Miss Vanity, or you will disarrange yourself, and I would not 
have that happen for the world. So this is a specimen of the 
h2 
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Frenchwoman’s work. Well, I must own it is very pretty and 
very becoming,” and he made the young lady a low bow in his 
best old school style, to which Kate responded by a sweeping 
curtsey, which showed that grace was not wanting to show off 
her figure to advantage. 

Uncle Will could not but smile at the picture, and the mild 
reproof against so much trouble to gain so small an end, died 
away on his lips, giving place to a smile of ill-disguised pleasure 
mingled with not a little admiration as he drew the bright arch 
face to his and kissed the finely curled red lips in a way which 
was far more flattering than the reflection the pier glass gave, or 
any amount of compliments from younger hearts. 

Ah, Uncle Will, it is to be hoped, for her own sake, that soon 
this fair young queen will find someone to rule her more firmly 
—more lovingly it could not be—than do you. 

And pray God when the day of humility shall come, that the 
proud spirit may be bent, not broken. 

Mr. Darrell’s opinion having been given, the party gathered 
round the table laden with good things with which Biddy loved 
to tempt the appetites of her dear children—not that, as a rule, 
they required very much inducement. With the steaming coffee 
urn arrived Uncle’s morning paper, behind which he shut himself 
in, leaving the girls to their own talk, only looking up once to 
ask, concerning the non-appearance of Dorry. 

Just as he put the question, that young lady entered the room 
doing so in her usual breakfast fashion—shaking the water from 
her hair, and wrestling violently with her collar—and followed 
as usual by the rampageous Miggs, who, after having passed the 
night as usual curled up in a ragged ball on the mat outside his 
mistress’s door, was more frisky and ready for romps than usual. 

A kiss for the head of the family, the vigour of which very 
nearly resulted in sending his coffee cup rolling down the table, 
a half-saucy, half-shameful nod to Lin, a stare and an ill-con- 
cealed smirk in Kate's direction, and the romp of the family 
took her place at the table, and proceeded to make up for lost 
time in the way of demolishing her share of the eatables. 

Whilst thus engaged, from the bib of her apron she produced 
a well-worn dog-eared school book, over which she bent with a 
great show of attention, only broken in upon by frantic attacks 
upon bread and butter, and gulps of coffee, taken with such 
rapidity as to make one apprehensive for the swallowing powers 


of the drinker. Evidently the family was used to the ratheralarm- - 


ing process, and no one paid any particular heed, save when the 
effort to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest became more 
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than usually apparent, and Kate drew her pretty new skirt closer 
round her to avoid any soiling particles which were sure to fall 
to her share if—as did not seem unlikely, or, in fact, unusual—a 
choking fit ensued ; while Nell, with great forethought, and not 
a little fortitude, considering the little love which existed between 
them, took forcible possession of Miggs, in order that he might 
not add another cause of distraction to the already evidently 
much driven schoolgirl. 


It was some time before Mr. Darrell—so deep was he in the 
paper, observed what was going on. Then he looked grave, 
and it needed no words from him to tell Dorry she had offended 

“T am very sorry, Uncle,” she began, apologetically, “ but 
really couldn't help it, it was too hot to learn yesterday afternoon 
and, and— 

“* Beginnings, promised to be more interesting,” put in Kate, 
dryly. 

“You've just hit it,” returned Dorry, defiantly. ‘ Have you 
put on some extra wits with your new frock ?” 

“Hush, Dorry,” interrupted Lin, gently, “remember Uncle is 
at the table.” 


“ Well, what then ? He knows it is not Kate’s place to interfere 
with me; and, as to quarrelling before him, doesn’t he always 
tell us not to be deceitful, not to do behind his back what we 
wouldn’t before his face.” 

“ Dorry, Dorry, you are perfectly incorrigible,” was the laugh- 
ing return to this logical or rather illogical statement. As usual, 
the culprit got off scot free, and was allowed to continue her 
studies and breakfast in peace. 


During the rest of the meal nothing of consequence occurred 
until the arrival of the postman. 


That official's visits at River Lodge were few and far between, 
and as soon as Nell caught sight of his cap turning in at the gate 
she sprang from her seat, and, flinging open the window, leant 
over the flowery barrier to receive the letters. 

“Only one this morning, Missie,” he said—he was a white- 
haired old man, and had known Mr. Darrell early in life, and 
the children from babies. 

“Only one this morning, and not a pretty one, either,” said 
Nell, holding at arm’s length the blue envelope he offered, and 
pouting at the bearer. “And for Uncle, too? Only a horrid 
old circular, I'll be bound. It wasn’t worth the trouble of bringing. 
I am a good mind to throw it away.” 
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And with a gay laugh she flung it into the centre of a bed of 
flourishing geraniums. 

“*Deed Miss Eleanor,” said the postman—he loved to call all 
the lassies by their full names, as if they were young princesses, 
as indeed he seemed to regard them—*’deed, Miss Eleanor, 
and it aint wise to judge by the outside, maybe it’s good news 
inside; maybe telling of a fortune left to every one of you.” 

“Just the last news I should care to hear,” said Lin, as she 
ran out of the room, across the hall, and out under the porch to 
pick up the despised letter, “Uncle tells me I am nearly old 
enough to have a sweetheart, and I don’t want anyone to marry 
me for my money.” 

“T am very content as I am,” said Kate, in her usual deliberate 
manner, “ but it must be nice to have a dowry.” 

“Well, whether you like it or not, it certainly makes your old 
Uncle none the less happy to know that were anything to happen 
to him you would be well provided for,” said Uncle Will, with a 
prayer of thankfulness as he thought of the neat little sum he 
had already laid by to keep Jack’s girls when he should be gone 
away from them. 

As he spoke Lin put the letter in his hand, and then busied 
herself in pressing a cup of coffee upon old Jacob, the letter- 
bearer. 

The old man proudly accepted the honour, and watched with 
glistening eyes, as the girls conspired to take some part in serving 
him—regarding with equal gratification Lin’s kindly offer of the 
cup ; Nell’s bringing of the same to him; Dorry’s rough effort 
to be useful, which nearly resulted in the entire demolition of 
the whole service, and Kate’s small contribution of a few gracious 
words, 

This latter was evidently his favourite, although like many 
another claiming that distinction she did little to deserve it. 

There are some people in this world on whom fortune always 
seems to smile, no matter how others less gifted may try, all 
their efforts are useless. 

The girls, however, even if they noticed it, were not foolish 
enough to be jealous of the old man’s preference and clustered 
round him chatting gaily in their free and easy style. 

So absorbed were they in their merry talk that they did not 
notice that Mr. Darrell had opened the despised letter, and held 
it in a hand which shook with agitation, while his face lost its 
healthy glow, and a look of great trouble crept into his eyes. 

Before old Jacob had drank his coffee and taken his departure 
he had recovered himself, hidden away the letter in his pocket, 
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and by an effort assumed his old manner. But earlier than usual 
he bade his girls good-bye for the day and started for business. 

He did not forget to wave a ‘gay good-bye to the four as 
they leant over the gate to watch him go, but no sooner had he 
turned the end of the lane and was fairly out of sight than the 
smile died out of his face and the troubled look came again to 
his eyes. 

“God grant it may not be quite so bad as I think,” was the 
half prayer which flitted across his mind, and then he set his 
face resolutely towards the town, lifted his head a trifle 
higher, and set his feet more firmly on the ground, as if deter- 
mined for the sake of Jack’s girls to do his duty, face the 
worst whatever it might be. 


(Zo be continued.) 














THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





SENSATIONAL murder trials are rare, and since the satire of Bardell 
v. Pickwick, the popularity of breach of promise cases has been 
so diminishing that now they hardly attract more attention than 
the silly season great gooseberries. Divorce court proceedings 
are a boon to the leathery-lunged little boys who serve their day 
and generation as street newsvendors, but libel actions are more 
liked by the constant readers, by respectable, ratepaying, 
national-back-bone people who would rather begin the day’s 
work without breaking their fast than not see _ their 
“daily” on the breakfast table. And libel actions are very 
numerous, and in nearly all of them the defendant is a news- 
paper. 

Also, it may be observed, that very often the plaintiff is vic- 
torious. It does not follow that the newspapers are malevolent 
or reckless, and I think there is another reason why they so 
frequently have to pay damages and costs. 

My respect for the jury system is so profound, that I regret 
there is in civil actions an option of trial without a jury. It is 
the fashion, surely the foNy, of the age, to assume that every 
change is a beneficial reform, that whatever is not is better than 
whatever is, yet I venture to assert that the jury system has 
worked well, that the verdict of twelve men on the evidence as 
to the facts is, at least, as likely to be correct as that of the judge, 
and is more satisfactory, since it does not involve the mingling 
of two distinct functions, administering the law and weighing 
evidence. Doubtless, juries are fallible, but so are judges, 
or else their decisions would not so often be set aside and 
reversed by Courts of Appeal. But though I am a staunch 
supporter of trial by jury I do not assert that the British juror is 
free from peculiarities or prejudices. He is predisposed to 
be very kind to what he thinks the weaker side, which is amiable 
but not just. It is not the strong who are most often wrong, not 
the giants but the dwarfs, and much of the tyranny in the world 
is due to the notion that littleness or weakness has a claim to 
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indulgence. Among dominating assumptions, the theory of the 
weakness of woman holds a foremost place. Yet woman outlives 
man, and does she not rule,and are not men—even great men— but 
as moths—mere moths—in her presence—she being to them a 
fatally scorching, and irresistibly luring flame? So in an action of 
Female v. Male the defendant may have the stronger case, yet 
he is likely to be beaten. I have watched the faces of the twelve 
true men when the lovely plaintiff was in the witness-box, and I 
saw that it was twelve times twelve to one against the unlovelv 
defendant. The British juror is generally a husband as well as a 
ratepayer, and it would be dreadful to suppose that his kindness 
to the beautiful plaintiff was the result of any Cupidical emotion. 
I prefer the presumption that the only emotion of the British 
juror is to favour the weaker, that is the side he deems the weaker. 
The heavy damages awarded in railway compensation cases must 
be ascribed to the same benevolent sentiment, to the British juror 
being influenced bythe consideration that the money will be a boon 
to the individaul plaintiff, and that the payment of it, together with 
costs, will not appreciably affect the defendant company. So with 
libel actions against newspapers the plaintiff is often gratified by 
an award of damages that makes him crave to be again libelled. 
It is not that the British juror has any dislike to the Press, 
When the Government has prosecuted a newspaper he has 
evinced sympathy for the latter, not that he is the foe to the 
Government, but the Government is the stronger, and therefore 
the newspaper has the benefit of the juror’s kindness for the 
weaker. In an action for libel the newspaper is presumed to be 
the stronger and has to pay heavily for the presumption. 

The British juror does not, as I have said, dislike the Press. 
On the contrary, he has for it a sincere respect. The 
newspaper is in his sight an institution, a corporation, and 
the “we,” that is the anonymity, renders him altogether 
unmindful of the fact that the newspaper is also a com- 
mercial enterprise, and I may add that the value of a 
newspaper to the public is always in a great degree proportioned 
to its value to its proprietors. A newspaper that does not pay 
as a property, cannot be a powerful and trusty public represen- 
tative. But a newspaper may be a powerful and trusty represen- 
tative without yielding an enormous income. Such a newspaper 
can ill afford to pay damages and costs in libel actions. Also 
the proprietors of newspapers that bring them in princely 
revenues iiave a natural objection to paying large sums on 
account of libel actions. It may be said that if the newspapers 
did not libel they would not have to pay damages and costs. I 
will presently refer to that point, and it is only necessary to here 
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remark that it is impossible for the best conducted newspaper to 
avoid some risk of libel, or—to put it another way—a newspaper 
that altogether avoided such a risk would contain very little 
news. 

The British juror, by his undue sympathy for the plaintiff in a 
libel action against a newspaper, inflicts an injury on the Press, 
of which he is proud, and for which he also has an affectionate 
regard, for he is apt to speak of the journal he regularly buys 
and reads as “my paper.” The injury is not merely the pecuniary 
wrong done to the newspaper proprietors, but is also an infringe- 
ment of the just and wholesome liberty of the Press. 

Judges are apt to treat the newspaper almost as if it were a 
presumption in law, that a newspaper is probably in the wrong. 
I am quite aware that their lordships do so because they hold it 
to be their duty, as it undoubtedly is, to administer the law with 
assiduous care for the defence of the rights and the redress of the 
wrongs of the individual, but with the most respectful submission 
I cannot refrain from the remarks that now and then the judicial 
tone sounds very antagonistic to the Press. As an example I 
may citea libel action tried on December 17, and I take 7he Times 
report. The Lord Chief Justice in summing up said: “A re- 
port of an er parte trial was held to be libellous by the greatest 
judge that ever lived, Lord Eldon, because the party who did not 
appear had no chance of contradicting statements, which might dos 
him irreparableharm.” Iam surprised that Lord Eldon is spoken 
to as the greatest judge who ever lived, but doubtless he was a 
very able judge, and my impression is that if the Press in his day 
had been as developed as it now is, I mean developed in respect 
to comprehensiveness and public utility, he would not have taken 
such a view as to the report of an er parte trial. Of course 
a report of an er parte trial that contained no injurious 
statements, could not be libellous, and I suppose that what Lord 
Eldon said in effect was, that if the report of such a trial did 
contain injurious statements the newspaper should not be per- 
mitted to plead that the report was privileged. But the point in 
the case before the Lord Chief Justice was not the right of re- 
porting the case, but whether the report was a fair report. So it 
is then to be understood from that remark not revelant to the 
case before the Court, that in the opinion of Lord Coleridge er 
parte proceedings ought not to be reported with privilege, but if 
reported at the peril of the newspaper? If so I ask whether it 
would not be better for er parte proceedings to be heard zx camera 
rather than nominally in open Court, when the Court is virtually 
closed against the public, for it is through the Press that the 
public is present in Courts of Justice. I pass from that to 
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another statement in the summing up, that greatly perplexed 
me when I read it. His lordship said: “I do not admit that 
newspapers have any more right than you and I to report cases 
in Courts of Justice.” That was said by the Lord Chief Justice 
in his summing up to the jury, and therefore cannot be treated as 
a mere obiter dictum. It must be regarded as a proposition of law, 
as a judicial declaration of law for the guidance and instruction 
of the jury. That statement, like the remark about Lord Eldon’s 
opinion as to reporting er parte proceedings was not relevant 
to the issue of fact in the case, which was not whether the occa- 
sion was privileged, but whether the report was fair and accurate. 
If, however, it had been pertinent to the issue, and I had been 
on the jury it would have been my bounden duty to have givena 
verdict in accord with his lordship’s declaration of law. But not 
being in that position I may say that, with great deference to the 
high authority of the Lord Chief Justice, I venture to submit 
that his lordship’s statement of law is apparently disputable. I 
refer to the Statute Book, and I find that the newspaper is a recog- 
nised institution, for example that it must be registered. I refer to 
law reports and I find many decisions in respect to the reporting 
privileges of the Press. Surely then the public Press has some 
privilege in regard to the reporting and publication of proceed- 
ings of the Courts of Justice, and I mean by privilege a right that 
the law does not confer on the individual. A barrister has a 
special right to report law proceedings, inasmuch as his reports 
may be cited in Court, but I do not know what are his privileges 
as to publication, for 1 am not aware that the precise point has 
been raised. But take the case of an individual who is nota 
barrister publishing a report of a trial that contained state- 
ments fer se injurious to private character, could that individual, if 
prosecuted or sued for libel, plead privilege? And could not a 
newspaper under like circumstances do so? And if so, then 
surely the newspaper has a right in respect to reporting proceed- 
ings of Courts of Justice not conferred on the individual. I now 
come to a third remark inthe summing up. His lordship said: “I 
do not think it is at all to the public advantage that facts affecting 
private character should besown broadcast, or that the unrestrained 
publication of obscene and filthy details is for any public benefit ; 
and although the law says that a fair and substantially correct 
report cannot be impugned, I for one will not stretch the law 
on behalf of newspapers. I never will admit that there is any 
peculiar privilege in newspapers, and when they talk of public 
functions and duties, I say that they have the same privilege that 
you and I have, and no more.’ First, I remark that the state- 
ment that the law says a fair and substantially correct report 
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cannot be impugned, which is an incontestably accurate proposi- 
tion of law, is not on all fours, but is directly at variance with 
the other statement of the learned judge that the newspaper 
has no more privilege than the individual. I am sure that Lord 
Coleridge is too completely dominated by the principle of judicial 
impartiality, which is the most honourable obligation of the judge 
who sits upon the seat of Gascoigne, to stretch the law in respect 
to newspapers for or against them. Whatever may be his indi- 
vidual opinion of this or that law, the Lord Chief Justice will 
administer it without fear or favour, or bias. I should indeed be 
pained if I wrote a line that would admit of the construction 
that I suggested, that in the summing-up I have quoted the 
learned judge was influenced by any aninius against the Press. 
If I have written such a line, I can only deeply deplore 
my lack of capacity to fairly and accurately set forth 
what I intend to say. It will be sufficient to observe that the 
summing-up I have quoted shows that the Lord Chief Justice 
does not regard the right of the public Press in respect to report- 
ing proceedings in Courts of Justice as altogether a public 
benefit, that he thinks the right is wrongfully used, and that it is 
his judicial duty to be most vigilant in rigidly applying to it all 
legal restraintsand limitations. Such ajudicial attitude towardsthe 
public Press is not new, and I ascribe it toan impression that the 
power of the Press is menacing to the rights of the individual, and 
undoubtedly it is of paramount importance to protect and assert 
the rights of the individual. But such a judicial attitude must 
encourage that leaning of juries in libel actions which I contend 
involves a serious infringement of the liberty of the Press. 
Before briefly considering the reasons given in the summing- 
up for the view of the learned judge, a few words about the 
present position of the public Press of this country may be 
expedient in order to make clear the matter being discussed. It 
may sound paradoxical, but it is true, that the newspaper has 
attained to complete independence, and yet it is at the same 
time dependent. I refer to newspapers that have a standing, 
that are paying properties; for example, the flourishing daily 
newspapers, both London and provincial. The revenue required 
to cover the cost of production and a profit for the proprietors is 
derived, not from the sale, but from the advertisements. The 
price at which the newspaper is sold to the newsvendor covers 
the cost of the paper and the machining, that is, the printing of 
the paper. Unless those costs were covered, the larger the 
circulation the greater would be the loss of the newspaper on its 
sale; but beyond covering those costs the margin is so small 
that however large the circulation of the newspaper, the income 
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derived from the sale would not cover, or nearly cover, the cost 
of compositors, stereotypers, premises, and other producing 
expenses, besides the costs of the commercial and publishing 
staffs. Not only are what may be called the establish- 
ment expenses, at least by far the greater part of them, 
a charge upon the advertisement revenue, but also all 
the editorial and news costs have to be paid out of it; 
and the sum total of those costs would be startling to persons 
unacquainted with the subject. Besides the payment of 
editors, sub-editors, leader writers, other literary contribu- 
tors, critics, reporters, home and foreign correspondents, there 
is the very heavy expense of telegraphing. Yes, the expense to 
the newspaper for supplying its readers with the day’s news of 
the globe is indeed immense. Yet when all these costs have been 
paid for out of the advertisement revenue there remains a large 
surplus for the proprietors. No wonder men are so eager to engage 
in newspaper enterprise, because the chance of getting a valuable 
and important property is very alluring, and no wonder that so 
many newspaper enterprises fail, because the risk of failure is 
always proportioned to the greatness of the prize that will reward 
success. It is the advertisement revenue that makes the news- 
paper so thoroughly independent, The competition in all sorts 
of business renders advertising indispensable. The newspaper, 
like all genuine institutions, is a thing of growth and unlooked 
for development. For who in the infancy of the newspaper press 
could have designed or foreseen that advertisements instead of 
being a mere addition to the revenue of the newspaper, would be 
its main revenue which provides for the enormous cost of its 
editorial production and management, most of its material 
production save paper and machinery, and also yields a large 
income for the proprietors? The newspaper is independent of 
all pecuniary aid, since it derives its ample revenue from those 
whom it pays to pay it for the use of its advertising space, 
There is a characteristic anecdote about Napoleon IJI which 
the reader may be assured is true as well as apropos. The 
representative of an English newspaper, the newspaper being in 
the last stage of decay obtained an interview with the Emperor, 
which was not a difficult achievement, and suggested that in con- 
sideration for some pecuniary support the said newspaper could 
be of great service to the Imperial cause. His Majesty said he had 
closely observed the English Press, and that usually an English 
newspaper that was worth subsidising would not be subsidised, 
and that if an English newspaper was worth a subsidy, the 
subsidising ruined it. The Emperor was quite right, but not 
only must an English newspaper be independent of such 
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direct pecuniary aid as a subsidy to support a particular cause 
or movement, but it must not even accept aid from the 
party whose views it represents.) How many attempts 
to establish party organs have been utterly abortive. The 
newspaper can help the party, but the party cannot help 
the newspaper. Whilst the newspaper is free to expound and 
advocate the principles and policy of a party, it cannot obtain or 
maintain a front rank position if it is the mere ally of a party 
leader, or the tool of a party manager. An English newspaper 
has the means of being independent of all aid or favour, and a 
persistent assertion of independence is indispensable to the 
continuance of its power and prosperity. 

But as I have said, the newspaper is dependent as well as 
independent, that is, it must have public appreciation to make it a 
paying property, and therefore independent of all aid or favour. 
There may be journals which have little circulation, and less 
character, that by hook and by crook get enough advertisements 
to enable them to eke out a precarious existence. I do not refer 
to such journals, but to the newspapers of large circulation and 
high character, in which advertisers advertise because they know 
it pays them to do so. Circulation without character, or 
character without circulation, will not suffice, but there must be 
a combination of the two for the attainment and maintenance of 
the position that brings in an ample advertisement revenue. I 
think that if the Chelsea Philosopher had been a newspaper 
proprietor or editor, he would not have described the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom as being mostly fools. The news- 
paper buyer will have the best value he can obtain for his 
money, and though other things being equal he prefers the 
newspaper that represents his views, he will not buy a newspaper 
merely because it represents his views. He expects plenty of 
good literature and effective leading articles. On the whole, the 
leading article, or the leader, as it is generally called, is the most 
remarkable production of the modern Press. A few hours after 
an important event the newspaper reader is supplied with an 
essay in which it is fully discussed. It has been said that the 
leader is popular because it saves the reader the trouble of 
thinking, but it would be more accurate to say that the leader 
saves the reader the trouble of research, for it is above all else a 
digest of information. But the newspaper reader though he may 
be, and indeed is, attracted by the leading articles, requires his 
newspaper to be replete with news, both foreign and domestic, 
and on the average there is no domestic news that interests him 
so much as the reports of legal proceedings. No doubt it pays 
the newspaper to give the most full law reports that its space 
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allows, but the liberty of the Press to report legal proceedings 
happens to be beneficial to the public as well as to the Press, 

I have noticed that sometimes when there is so much other 
news that the publication of the usual law report has to be 
postponed, the police court reports are inserted. That prompt 
and constant publicity is signally advantageous. The magistrates 
have of necessity, in one important respect, an authority not 
conferred upon the judges. Except for certain specific offences 
committed in the face of the court, such as contempt of Court 
or of perjury, in which case the presumably guilty person may be 
arrested on a Bench warrant, the judges have no authority in 
respect to depriving a subject of liberty, or sentencing him to 
imprisonment except after the jury finds -a verdict of guilty. 
The judge, as the administrator of the law, gives effect 
to the verdict of the jury, but the magistrate is, within 
prescribed limits, both jury and judge, his Court is a Court of 
summary jurisdiction, and he can convict, and fine, and pass 
sentences of imprisonment on accused persons, and he can 
commit for trial, and, subject to an appeal, can refuse to accept 
bail even in cases that are fer se bailable. How unendurable it 
would be for the Police Court to be a secret tribunal. However un- 
founded, there would be daily stories of corruption and oppres- 
sion, and the public mind would be disturbed by a general appre- 
hension. Would not the Police Court be, though not exactly a 
secret tribunal, yet virtually a forum domesticum more nominally 
than actually open but for the presence of the newspaper 
reporters? The decisions of magistrates are often adversely 
criticised, and of course they may make mistakes as juries do, 
and as judges do, whose judgments are sometimes reversed on 
appeal. But the imputation of magisterial corruption is unheard 
of, and without the publicity there could not be such implicit 
confidence in magisterial integrity. That is a public benefit, 
and assuredly it will be admitted that it is of the 
utmost consequence that there should be implicit con- 
fidence in the integrity of the judges. It is an undoubtedly 
true observation of the historian that the rebellion which 
eventuated in the dethronement and execution of the King, was 
to a great extent ascribable to the general and well-founded con- 
viction that the laws were not impartially administered. I have 
thought that perhaps the Star Chamber, and even the Inquisition 
were not so black as they were painted, and also that they would 
have been juster and worthier tribunals if they had been truly 
open Courts, that is had they, by means of newspapers, con- 
ducted their proceedings before the whole nation. I happen to 
know something about the sentiments and opinions of the revolu- 
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tionary party in Russia, andI have been muchimpressed with their 
statements about secret tribunals. They believe what they state, 
but it is nearly impossible for the unprejudiced hearer not to 
suspect that some of the averments are unfounded. I have been 
told, forexample, that at a secret trial, which resulted intheconvic- 
tion of the prisoners for treasonable offences, that the presiding 
judge, I presume an amateur judge, admitted hearsay evidence 
en the ground that what the witnesses had heard from his 
acquaintance was more likely to be true than if he had 
been directly informed by one of the accused or an 
accomplice, he interfered with the cross-examination of 
an official witness on the ground that it was an insult to 
the Imperial Government to suggest that one of its officials 
was either untruthful or incapable, and he held that since the 
prisoners were accused by Imperial officials they were pre- 
sumably guilty, that is to say, that it was not for the prosecution 
to prove the guilt of the accused, but for the accused to prove 
their innocence. I have no doubt such statements are fully 
credited, and I am confident that the Imperial Government 
would deal a heavy blow at the power of the revolutionists if it 
provided for all trials being thoroughly public. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the proceedings of Courts of 
Justice in all countries and in all circumstances being public, 
and I hold that one of the greatest benefits of the modern 
newspaper press is, that it gives a publicity otherwise unattain- 
able. Before the new Law Courts were built the eminent 
architect favoured me with an interview, my object in seeking it 
being to get information for an article for a legal journal. 
Mr. Street, with great courtesy and patience, not only showed 
me his drawings and plans, but gave me some very lucid expla- 
nations, which were very needful, since I am an utter novice in 
regard to architecture. In describing the internal arrangements 
of the Courts, I remarked that the space allotted to the public 
seemed rather small. Mr. Street replied that a crowd in a Court 
of Justice was not desirable, and he added that in these days 
there was no need whatever for providing much space for the 
public, because through the agency of the newspapers justice was 
administered in the presence of the whole nation. Is that 
publicity to be circumscribed and limited? Our judges are not 
impartial because of the publicity, but to that publicity is due 
the most expedient and essential implicit public confidence in 
their impartiality. It is not enough for Czsar’s wife to be 
virtuous, but she must also be above suspicion. It is not enough 
for cur judges to be impartial, but their impartiality must also 
be so apparent that slanderous tongues would vainly wag 
against it, because no one can doubt it. 
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The Lord Chief Justice in the summing-up from which I have 
quoted assigns two reasons for the limitation of the liberty of 
the Press in respect to reporting proceedings in Courts of 
Justice. He says:—I do not think it is at all to the public 
advantage that facts affecting private character should be sown 
broadcast.” I have again and again heard that the private con- 
duct of men is not a public concern, but surely that is an 
erroneous proposition. In history, biography, and cotemporary 
affairs private character is treated as a matter of public interest. 
Is not the private character of the clergyman, the physician, or 
the lawyer a matter of public concern? Is not the private 
character of men of social status a matter of public concern? 
I do not think it would promote the cause of morality if men 
knew that their private conduct, however flagrant, would not at 
any time be proclaimed, and therefore would not affect their 
social or public reputation. On the contrary, I think it would be 
well if the fierce light that beats about the throne beat as fiercely 
about the homes ofallmen. But I pass from those general con- 
siderations and I have to point out that, if the opinion of the 
learned judge was acted upon, no criminal trials and no Divorce 
Court trials would be reported, for they always are replete with 
facts affecting private character. Also there are very few libel 
trials, whether civil or criminal which do not involve issues 
affecting private character. Why, even actions against insurance 
companies, actions for compensation for bodily injuries, actions 
for compensation for dismissal from service, and many 
other actions bear upon facts affecting private character. 
Let it be granted that facts affecting private character ought not 
to be published in newspapers, it would be just as well to 
prohibit the newspapers reporting proceedings in Courts of 
Justice. If the Lord Chief Justice had said that counsel should 
have a greater discretion in the conduct of cases, that they should 
not be under any sort of obligation, to act on the instructions of 
their briefs, to put questions in cross-examination which affect 
private character, and which are not relevant, I should have 
sympathised with the observation, though I think that such a 
limitation would be impractical, and would tend toinfringe the 
wholesome liberty of the advocate. But I do not sympathise 
with, and emphatically protest against a proposition which, if 
acted upon would put an end to a most important and most use- 
ful liberty of the Press. 

The other reason given by the Lord Chief Justice is that he 
does not think: “the unrestrained publishing of obscene and 
filthy details is for any public benefit.” With that proposition 
there will be general accord, but then there is not such an un- 
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restrained publication. The reports of such cases are very care- 
fully edited and curtailed in some newspapers, and even in news- 
papers which give much more complete reports there is restraint 
for public opinion would resent a total lack of it. A 
memorial signed by the Duke of Westminster, Lord Selborne, 
and a long list of public men, suggests “to all those who have 
the control of the daily Press, the desirability of some combined 
action by which they may minimise, if they cannot wholly sup- 
press, the details of divorce cases and criminal trials, such as 
those which have of late occupied so many columns of the news- 
papers.” That memorial will be treated with the consideration 
it deserves on account of the excellent motive of the memorialists, 
but I do not think that those who have the control of the daily 
press can do much more than they have done. The proposed 
combined action would be very difficult, and I think it would 
be ineffective, and that the present plan of every newspaper exer- 
cising a discretion is the best. Light is better than darkness, 
even though the light discloses foulness that would be shrouded 
by the darkness. The occasional misuse of liberty is a small 
evil compared to the loss of liberty. How soon the limitation of 
liberty puts an end to liberty! The memorialists wish the daily 
newspapers to take combined action to prevent the publication of 
the details of divorce cases and criminal trials, so far as they 
relate to moral depravity. The Lord Chief Justice also objects 
to the publication of facts affecting private character, and that 
would, as I have shown, if acted upon, puta stop to the reporting 
of the proceedings of Courts of Justice. 

The liberty to report the proceedings of public meetings is 
being questioned, and an effort will probably be made to so far 
fetter it that newspapers would be disposed to report only speeches 
of leading men delivered at important meetings, and about other 
meetings to give only uninteresting paragraphs. The Solicitor- 
General is right in saying that a recent decision seemed to 
involve newspapers ia very great difficulties indeed, and he 
added that, “if a meeting was open to the public, and was called 
for the purpose of dealing with matters of legitimate public in- 
terest the newspaper editor was entitled to send his reporter 
there; and if the reporter went he held that not only was the 
editor not bound to strike out any portion of what was said at 
the meeting, but he went further, and held that he had no right 
to strike out anything.” I hold that the editor has a right to 


strike out what he deems improper, or irrelevant, or not worth . 


publishing; but Sir E. Clarke takes an accurate view in respect 
to the right to report whatever is said at a public meeting, and 
also in his remark that if at a public meeting one individual 
chose to say anything detrimental to another he ought to be 
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held responsible. The Solicitor-General also said : “The law of 
libel, of course, would have to be dealt with. He did not admit 
that a newspaper had a complete privilege to print anything 
that anybody might say anywhere at what the editor chose to 
call a public meeting.” But a public meeting is easily defined. 
It isa meeting publicly called for the discussion of a public 
question, over which someone presides as chairman for the pur- 
pose of conducting the business of the meeting and of keeping 
order, Ifsuch a meeting has been got up for the evil purpose 
of slander, the newspaper ought not to be in any degree respon- 
sible for the concealed and wrongful object. The argument 
put forward for a curtailment of the liberty of the Press is that 
by the slander being reported the assailed person is seriously in- 
jured. But the slanderer, without the newspaper publication of 
his aspersions, can and does inflict serious injury, but when he 
slanders at a public meeting he can readily be got at, and the 
report in the newspaper is evidence of his guilt. The publicity 
is a means of exposing the mendacity of the slanderer. Sir E. 
Clarke said, “Anything which affected the character of an individ- 
ual did an injury for which no life afforded room for a remedy.” 
Great is the demoniacal power of the slanderer, but surely it is 
not so great that whatever character he assails is irreparably 
injured. Men and women have lived down slander. Also the 
slander that lives the longest is the whispered aspersion that 
cannot be refuted. Who canaltogether escape calumny? And 
there are people who will credit the evil report no matter how 
Strong the disproof. But if reports of public meetings are not 
privileged because they may contain aspersions on character that 
will be credited by some weak and evil-minded persons despite 
full disproof, ought not reports of Police Court proceedings and 
of criminal trials to be prohibited because some who read them 
will believe the unfounded charges despite the acquittal of the 
accused ? Perhaps if the Proceedings of Parliament were not 
reported there would be less talking and more business done, yet 
I suppose no one will propose that Parliament, so far as the 
Press is concerned, shall sjt 7 camera. So if an injury now and 
then results from the liberty of reporting public meetings, which 
I do not admit, still it is better not to interfere with that liberty. 
I do not say that the Platform has survived its utility, but in 
these days its utility depends almost entirely upon the Press. 
Would not men of position whose time is valuable decline to 
speak at a public meeting if the reporters were excluded, seeing 
that in that case they would virtually address a larger audience 
by sending a communication to a newspaper? Those who make 
the arrangements for public meetings spare no pains to ensure 
the attendance of reporters, and when the mecting is not of first- 
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class importance they even earnestly solicit their attendance. I 
hope that any amendment of the law of libel will enlarge and 
definitely assert the liberty of the Press. Any curtailment of 
the liberty of the Press in respect to the reporting of public 
mectings will cripple the powers of the Platform, and inflict a 
public injury by preventing that free public discussion which is 
required for the formation of sound public opinion. It is the 
public and the public institutions of this country that will suffer 
from any fettering of the liberty of the public Press. And the 
process of fettering would still go on. Moralists would dis- 
cover that reports of race meetings encouraged turf gambling, 
and that the publication of the price lists of stocks and shares 
encouraged time bargaining, and so contend that neither ought to 
be allowed. Should not advertisements of cheap dresses and 
jewellery be suppressed on the ground that they foster a love of 
vain adornment? There is no limit to the limiting of liberty 
when it is begun. Beware of tampering with the liberty of the 
Press. 

I believe the leaning of juries against newspapers in libel 
actions is curtailing the liberty of the Press to the public detri- 
ment. Some paying and useful journals cannot afford to pay 
damages which are often ridiculously heavy and costs that 
are always enormous even when newspapers are very 
careful to avoid the risk of an action, so careful as perhaps 
to sometimes involve the non-publication of facts and warnings 
that ought, in the public interest to be published. Now the 
newspaper ought to be held liable to compensate for damage it 
does, however innocently it is done, and to suffer for any 
injurious negligence. Indeed, such rigid legal responsibility is 
essential for the preservation of the liberty of the Press. But the 
newspaper has a right to fair treatment. Does it get it? It 
makes a mistake that affects, sometimes in a very shadowy way, 
private character. The libelled person may be poor and also 
unscrupulous, and he is delighted at the chance of getting money 
by the vindication of his character. He readily finds a “no 
cure no pay” solicitor to undertake the job, for the solicitor 
knows inan action against a newspaper the plaintiff is almost 
sure to win, and that even if the damages are small he will get 
his costs. So the newspapers are harassed with libel actions, 
some being absurdly and shamefully frivolous, and even when 
the libel is of a more or less serious character, the newspaper 
has to pay as heavily for its unintentional mistake as if it had 
inserted the libel with a malicious intent. 

The objects of an action for libel are the vindication of 
character, and the obtaining compensation for damage sustained 
through the libel. With respect to the latter, unless there has been 
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contributory negligence on the part of the libelled person, the 
newspaper should be liable to pay compensation to the utmost 
farthing, even though the insertion of the libel was a sheer mis- 
adventure. .But I have frequently noticed, what for a better 
term I call contributory negligence, tor example, the origin of a 
libel is often a slander, and the slander has been tolerated until it 
has become generally believed, and then something happens, and 
the inaccurate statement appears in a newspaper, and then anaction 
for libel is commenced. A man who chooses to endure an aspersion 
of character until he has a chance of suing a newspaper that 
can pay damages and costs, ought to get reduced damages in 
consideration of his contributory negligence. By damages 
in connection with contributory negligence I mean pecuniary 
loss sustained through the libel. If there is no pecuniary loss 
the newspaper ought not to be liable forthe insertion of an asper- 
tion on character that the libelled person has been pleased to 
tolerate. Now the libelled person is not always a paragon of 
virtue, and I have heard of a slander being carefully nursed 
with the aid of an astute solicitor, until it became a newspaper 
libel. 

The other object of an action for libel, the vindication of 
character is most commendable. But how is character vindicated ? 
I suppose by the evidence on which the jury gives a verdict for 
the plaintiff. If so, as regards vindication of character, it cannot 
signify to the plaintiff whether he gets a verdict for forty shillings 
or four thousand pounds. If a man of honour were offered a 
thousand pounds to allow his character to be libelled he would 
scornfully reject the offer; but there are men who welcome a 
libel if it is likely to bring them a sum of money. I have no 
sympathy with men who deal with what they comically call their 
honour, as if it were a marketable commodity. I sincerely 
sympathise with the de facto man of honour, who must be pained 
and vexed when he is congratulated on getting a thousand 
pounds as compensation for a retracted and disproved aspersion 
of character. Therefore, I venture to suggest a remedial amend- 
ment of the law cf libel. 

When a jury finds a verdict for the plaintiff in an action for 
libel let there be an award of damages for pecuniary loss, if 
there has been evidence of such loss, the amount to be in accord 
with the evidence, though as I have already said the evidence 
of contributory negligence, if there is any, should be duly con- 
sidered. The damages for pecuniary loss should, of course, go 
to the plaintiff. Whether there is or is not pecuniary loss the 
jury should find a verdict for a sum of money against the news- 
paper for libelling, but that should not go to the plaintiff, but be 
treated as a fine to be paid to the Crown, The newspapet 
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would have to pay just as much, and therefore the amendment 
of the law would not lessen its just and expedient responsibility. 
No man of honour would complain if he were fully compensated 
for his pecuniary loss and his character were vindicated by the 
trial and verdict that he did not make a profit by the aspersion 
of his character. There would then be an end to the frivolous 
actions for libel which are brought, not for the purpose of vindi- 
cating character, but for getting compensation for the aspersion 
or alleged aspersion. The newspapers would not be injuriously 
harassed as they now are, the time of the Courts of Justice would 
not be wasted, and men who care so little for honour that they 
are delighted to be libelled for the chance of getting an award 
of money would no longer be able to play the dishonourable 
game. 

I do not think that sufficient allowance is made for the prompt 
insertion of a full apology. Iam quite aware that an apology 
is not always sufficient, and that it would not do to allow news- 
papers to libel with impunity provided they promptly inserted 
an apology. But it should be remembered that the newspaper 
is not instigated by malice, and to put it on the !owest ground, a 
libel will not be inserted with express intent to libel, since 
libelling involves the peril of heavy pecuniary loss. In some 
cases no vigilance could have prevented the insertion of the 
libel. In other cases there are degrees of negligence, I venture 
to say that in a majority of cases an apology is an ample com- 
pensation, and in most of those cases it would be so regarded 
if the law were amended in the way I have proposed, ani the 
plaintiff did not pocket any damages save for proved pecuniary 
loss. 

In the course of the trial te which I have referred the Lord 
Chief Justice said :—‘* It depends on what you call a respectable 
newspaper. There are some newspapers which never put ina 
contradiction. They prefer their own independence to the 
sanctity of private character.” That was not said in the sum- 
ming-up, but was a remark made to counsel, and so I may 
without disrespect treat it as an obiter dictum of Lord Cole- 
ridge. I read it with some surprise and much regret. His lordship 
is misinformed on the point, and a judge as well as a newspaper 
is fallible, and is liable to be deceived by false reports. No 
respectable newspaper will refuse to insert a contradiction of, 
and an apology for, an untrue statement. What his lordship 
calls a respectable newspaper I know not, and therefore I add. 
that no newspaper would be so foolish as to refuse to insert a 
proper contradiction. But newspapers may properly refuse to 
insert an apology that is much more than a contradiction of the 
error and a due expression of regret,and which is in fact a mon- 
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strous puff of the person alleged to be libelled, and includes a 
general and gross misrepresentation of that person’s position and 
character. If Lord Coleridge had some experience in the 
arduous duty of newspaper management he would know that 
frequently an apology that the newspaper is asked to insert is so 
drawn up that the newspaper cannot insert it, and without being 
ungenerous, I may assume that the motive of asking for the in- 
sertion of such an apology is that the newspaper may refuse to 
insert it, and that the person may have an excuse for an action 
for libel and the chance of pocketing damages. Lord Cole- 
ridge, deceived by false reports as to the conduct of the Press, 
spoke disparagingly of the character of the Press. The indepen- 
dence of a newspaper is won and held per fas, and not per nefas. 
A newspaper, proud of its independence would be eager to 
contradict an error that injuriously affected private character. 
Yes, the sanctity of private character is not less regarded by 
honourable journalists than it is by honourable judges. Yes, the 
honourable journalist discharges his public duty with a full sense 
of most honourable responsibility ; if he errs in statement he 
regrets and freely confesses his error; and though he sometimes 
errs in judgment, he never consciously favours a friend or 
wrongs a foe. Yes, the integrity of the honourable men of 
the Press is as unimpeachable as the integrity of the honourable 
judges. 

Power, unless wedded to proportionate legal responsibility, is 
a despotism which is always degrading, debasing, dangerous, and 
sooner or later, disastrous. Let the legal responsibility of the 
English Press be equivalent to the greatness of its power. Let 
the law of libel be drastic, but also let it be just. Let there be 
no interference with the rightful and beneficent privileges of a 
free public Press. Let the English nation take heed that there 
is no maiming of the liberty of the English Press, which is the 
bulwark of the national iiberty wherein we rejoice, of that 
liberty which is the vital breath of the strong national life that 
is essential for the maintenance of the national greatness and 
theimperial grandeur, wherewith Englandasa most favoured nation 
has been blessed and honoured by the All Ruling Providence. 
If we decide that the open air of liberty—the Heaven sent air— 
is too rough and rude for our own breathing, and refuse to inhale 
it until it has been especially prepared for our consumption 
according to the views of Professor Squeamish, Doctor Fad, 
and Mrs, Coddle, national decadence and imperial dissolution 
will be the sure and well-merited punishment for such con- 
temptible and flagrant folly. 














A COSMOPOLITAN ACTOR. 


By J. B. HOWE. 


CHAPTER V. 


YES, there was John Clarke painting a miniature, and after a few 
remarks on the weather, the fearful noise of vehicular traffic in 
the Strand, andthe success of “ Othello” at the “ Cabinet,” I 
happened to see in the left-hand corner of the room, near 
a door which divided the back from the front apartment, a 
mysterious square, rosewood box, with a telescope lense, on the 
top of three legs, and never having seen such a thing before I 
asked what it was. 

He replied, “ That is a camera.” Now I had seen the camera 
obscura in the little round Obelisk, which stood in the. centre 
of the thoroughfare called “The King’s Cross,” opposite the 
Great Northern Railway Terminus, but I knew it was nothing 
like the article in John’s room; so to satisfy my curiosity he 
asked me to sitin a chair quite still for a few moments, and he 
would take my portrait. I naturally thought he was going to 
resort to the colour, pencils, and a clean ivory tabiet, instead of 
which he repaired to the inner room, and from the half-opened 
door, I could see him disappear into a kind of sentry box, in 
which there was only one pane of glass, which appeared to be of 
a dull colour; he was not long before he emerged, and coming to 
me, said : 

“ Now then, we will see what we can do,” then immediately 
throwing a black cloak or cloth over his head, he dived behind 
the camera, and touching the little brass knob at the side, he 
moved the apparatus bodily with his two hands to and fro, until 
he obtaized (what I have since heard was) a “ good focus,” he put 
the black cloth over the front of it, and at once placed in, what 
appeared to be a sort of wooden, looking-glass frame, exclaiming — 

“ Now fix your eye on this corner and den’t move till I tell 
you. 


He then looked at a little Dutch clock in the centre of the 
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room (I don’t think John had yet arrived at the dignity of a 
watch), and in about thirty seconds he exclaimed— 

“ That will do ;” he pulled out the looking-glass frame, disap- 
peared again into the sentry-box, and in less than thirty seconds 
more I heard him in the “ S.B.” call out “ splendid.” I thought to 
myself what’s splendid? My mental inquiry was most astound- 
ingly answered by having thrust under my eyes a likeness of 
myself, so unmistakeable that at first I began to imagine John 
was indulging in some “Ledger demain” of the Andersonian 
Wizard type. It was the first “ Daguerreotype ” I had ever seen, 
and he had only just entered upon that branch of the art of por- 
trait-taking, and happening to pop in alone that morning he took 
advantage of my presence to make me, as it were, subservient to 
his business by exhibiting in the passage of the confectionery 
leading up to his “ first floor art gallery,” my “ phiz” among many 
others asa sort of advertisement. And that was the first por- 
trait I had on view. The ostensible motive I had for calling on 
him that morning, was to ask him if he would oblige me by playing 
the “ Gravedigger” for a “complimentary benefit,” which had 
been tendered to me by the worthy proprietor of the Abbey 
Tavern, in recognition of the many turns I had done there for 
nothing. I informed Clarke that I had the free use of the hall for 
the night, and I intended to play the whole of the “ Tragedy,” 
and to charge nothing less than two shillings and one shilling ad- 
mission. Clarke replied in his quaint old style :-— 

“ My laddie, they won't let you do that, its against the law to 
charge at an amateur performance, unless you can get per- 
mission.” 

*T’ve got it,” I replied. 

“ Where from ?” said he. 

“From the Lord Chamberlain,” said I. 

“You don’t mean that.” 

“T do, though,” was my reply. “I went down to Palace Yard 
only yesterday, and explained at the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
that I wanted a license for one night to play Hamlet at the 
Abbey Tavern. I don’t know what the gentleman’s name was, 
but he informed me, that they never granted a license on such a 
representation, but seeing the utter dejection under which I 
suffered, he added, 

“<«Tf you give me your word that it is only for one night, I 
promise you on the faith of that, you will not be interfered with 
by us.” 

“T politely thanked him and withdrew, and on the strength of 
this, got out some “ double demy” announce bills, and had them 
posted all over Paddington, Tottenham Court Road, King’s 
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Cross, Somers Town (of course), and other populous neighbour- 
hoods. John congratulated me on my forethought and perseve- 
rance, then gave me his promise to do the “ Gravedigger.” Thus 
fortified with so good a low comedy element in the cast, I made 
my appeal to other members of the club at the “Cabinet,” but 
only succeeded in getting the promises of three. Nothing 
daunted I put an advertisement in the ra, soliciting volunteers, 
and was soon inundated with them. Amongst whom was Mr, 
W. R. Crawford, who was somewhat ambitious to play the 
“ Ghost,” but consented to appear as “ Laertes.” This Mr. W. 
Crawford informed me he had played for several amateurs’ nights 
at the “ Bower.” So that was strong I thought,and moreover he 
took me to the “ Bower” and introduced the matter in front of 
the bar, where I became at once familiar with several “ Pros,” as 
I had a few “coins of the realm” in my pocket (not more than 
three or four shillings), but this went a long way in beer, and 
tended to induce enthusiasm. 

I remember being on this occasion introduced to a very noted 
“ pro,” poor “ Simmy,” as he was called, Simmondson who was 
famous at that time in “ Jeremy Diddler,’ and often practised a 
great deal of the character in private, for he could talk it out of 
you in a delicious way, if you happened to be a “ fledgling.” 

Here it was, too, that I became acquainted with Dick 
Kitchen, who was afterwards a very famous clown; and last, 
not least, the great little Harry Dudley, the “only sailor by 
G—— on the British stage.” I could fill many pages with 
anecdotes of this very excitable and singular actor, on the 
subject of nautical heroes, for if the ruling passion is strong in 
death, [ am almost sure he would rise from his grave (if possible) 
to “chew a quid” and fling it in “the lubber’s eye,” or “never 
go aloft again.” Dudley and myself were bosom friends for 
years afterwards. 

Among others there on that night, too, was the late lamented 
Frank Huntley, so long with Wilson Barrett, a genial fellow, full 
of anecdote and conviviality, “peace to his manes.” 

I need hardly observe that I felt very important that night, 
having made the personal acquaintance of actors, whose incomes 
could not have ranged Icss than from twelve shillings to one 
pound ten per week. As soon as my cast was filled for 
“ Hamlet,” I got out the full bill. Then came the difficulty of 
wardrobe and stage, as there was no stage in the hall, so 
if we played the entire piece on the floor, of course we should 
be constantly annoyed through the performance by people in 
the front seats rising to get a full view of the action of the actors, 
amid cries of “sit down” from those behind. So I hit on the 
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following plan of manufacturing a stage at least three feet from 
the floor of the hall. I took all the square tables, and put them 
close together at one end of the room, facing the entrance door 
at the other (leaving that, of course, free for the audience to 
enter), but there was an immovable seat all round three sides of 
the hall let into the wall itself, so that the stage, that is, the 
tables, could not be put within twelve or more inches from the 
wall, leaving a gap all round, down which anythiiug could fall; 
however, I did not think that of much moment, as people had 
eyes surely; so that being settled, I thought it a very decent 
stage indeed. But when I ascended to it, I found the polished 
surface of the tables (being mahogany) did not tend too much 
toward equilibrium, and feared that in “ strutting” and “ bellow- 
ing,” some of us might come to grief by falling on our noses. 
Fancy Hamlet as he rushes out from the arras where he kills 
Polonius, and exclaims, “ Nay, I know not, is it the King?” 
falling at the feet of the Queen, instead of preserving that erect 
and “cruel to be kind” bearing which goes so much towards 
carrying out the author’s intention ; so I summoned up courage 
to ask the proprietor if he could lend me a baize, or anything to 
cover over the tables. I must do him the justice to say that he 
exerted himself to the utmost in satisfying my requirements, 
until we had three or four carpets up from the private bedrooms, 
and most of the chintz curtains from the bedsteads, which we 
hung on lines stretched from one side of the hall to the other, 
until we formed wings, and curtain to open in the centre, so that 
by not drawing them quite to the walls, they formed a prosce- 
nium. I hadthen only to procure a number of candlesticks to 
form footlights across the auditorium edge of the tables, and the 
stage department was complete, particularly as there was a door 
in the wall at the back, on the “prompt” side, where the actors 
could come out of the rooms appropriated to dress in, they being 
part of the dwelling house of the proprietor’s family. 

Please do not lose sight of the fact of the dangerous gap at 
the side, for every time we went near the wall we were afraid of 
breaking a leg by falling down the open space, still I said to 
myself, ‘oh, people have only to use their eyes.” 

Time rolled on alltoo slowly for me, and at length the wished 
for night arrived. In the interim I had disposed of a great 
number of tickets, every volunteer taking so many, and calling 
on me time after time formore. In my most sanguine moments 
I really did not expect such a bumper, and when the audience 
began to assemble in the archery ground, I actually imagined 
the majority had come to some meeting of the Foresters, and 
began to complain in my own mind that they would amount to 
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so many “dead-heads,” as they would be able to hear every 
word of the acting from the fact of the windows of the hall being 
open (as it was summer time), until I was assured at the bar of 
the tavern that no one had passed without paying or having a 
ticket. Then I inwardly congratulated myself on having done 
a splendid thing. I only want to let them see me play Hamlet, 
tnought I, and the chances are great that I may be snapped up 
by some one for professional preferment. 

It was six o'clock, and no wardrobe had arrived; true, we 
were not advertised to commence until eight, but I thought it 
would surely take some time to allot the dresses to the various 
places under the Hall, where we (the gentlemen) were to dress, 
and I got extremely nervous ; for to attempt the “tragedy” in 
modern costume was out of the question, especially as I had a 
grand line on the bills, that the authentic costumes would be sup- 
plied by Mr. Terry, the costumier, of Newington Causeway. Now, 
as everyone knows, Newington Causeway is over against the Ele- 
phant and Castle. Soto send there at that late hour to see if the 
dresses had been dispatched seemed at first out of the question ; 
however, after enduring the most horrible anxiety for another half- 
hour, I, in a state bordering on (not simulated), but real, insa- 
nity, hailed one of the Atlas busses, departing for the Causeway 
in search of the missing costumier. 

I should not like to let my most intimate associate know the 
mental resolves I had formed of anathematising and crushing into 
“impalpable powder” the awful Terry; my awaked wrath 
was in fact“ Terry-ble.” When I arrived at Terry’s it was 
exactly seven p.m., and the performance to commence at eight. 
Oh! what should I do. With what feelings did I enter the 
shop breathless with excitement and rage— 

“Where are the dresses ? What does this mean? Where is 
Mr. Terry? This is a pretty state of affairs. I am nearly dead. 
Oh! how am I to play ‘ Hamlet’ to-night ?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Howe?” 

He called me “ Mr. Howe” (I was only seventeen), this some- 
what mollified me. 

“Mean? Why, the wardrobe ?” and here the “ robe ” seemed 
like Macbeth’s amen, to stick in my throat. 

“Where is the wardrobe ?” said he. “ Why, at St. John’s Wood 
long ago.” 

“When did it leave here, then ?” I inquired. 

“ At five o'clock,” was the reply. 

ms Five! Why I waited there till half-past six, and no sign 
of it.” 
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“T can’t help that, sir. It must have been there in time for 
the people ; and I dare say passed you on the road.” 

Atthat moment I had visions of a cab having passed me near 
St. John’s Church with sacks on the top, and it struck me that 
must have been it. I tore, like the “Wild Man of the Woods,” 
to the return Atlas at the Elephant, and said to myself, I shall 
be back at least by eight, so I can dress in ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour, and all will now be right. Oh! how slowly 
that ’bus did move, and how rapidly the hands of the various 
clocks in the metropolis. Some actually pointed to a quarter to 
eight before I got to Charing Cross. My agony was intense. How- 
ever, St. Martin’s only registered twenty-five minutes past seven. 
All right, thought I, all the others will be in their dresses, so it will 
only involve the delay for Hamlet, and being the Jdeneficiare, 
they will make every allowance. When the ’bus arrived at the 
Eyre Arms I saw several of the company waiting to receive me. 
It was now twenty-five minutes past eight. 

“What’s the meaning of this? Not dressed? My G—” 

Judge of my horror when I alighted being saluted with-— 

“Oh, my boy! my dear fellow. We where just giving you up 
altogether. Wherever have you been ?” 

“Where; don’t ask me now,” I gasped ; “ but why are you not 
dressed ?” 

“What was the use of dressing without Hamlet ?” 

“What are they doing then?” I asked, and Crauford 
answered-— 

“Why, there’s a Mr. — (I forget the name now) on the stage 
reciting the soliloquy upon death.” 

He had already got through several others. 

“There is! Well of all the infernal impudence.” 

This was said while we were running along towards the Abbey, 
out of breath, indignant, furious, raving. I arrived at the top of 
the balcony at the entrance door facing the stage, when I saw 
and heard the gentleman named uttering the last three or four 
lines of the soliloquy. 

I shouted at the top of my voice— 

“ Go off, sir; go off! How dare you ?” 

And there ensued, as might be expected, a perfect babel of 
tongues in an instant. Suffice that I mounted to the stage, and 
claimed the attention of the audience for a few minutes while I 
briefly stated the dilemma I had been placed in by the untimely 
arrival of the wardrobe, and politely claimed their indulgence 
while the artistes were fitly costumed, and then we would go 
through the entire tragedy from beginning to end. This an- 
nouncement was received with ¢/at, and I descended to the 
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“realms of darkness” beneath the stage to dress with the rest, 
when— Well, can you imagine ?—no, of course you can’t—my 
torture on being told that Mr. Frank Huntly, who had promised 
so faithfully to get permission from his manager at the Bower 
to do the Ghost, had given it up at the last moment. What was 
I to do! 

“T’ll do the Ghost,” said Crauford, “and here is a young 
gentieman who knows almost every line of the piece, who can 
go on for Laertes.” 

This was “his nibbs” who had been spouting during 
my absence, and for whom I did not feel at that moment 
the most cherished friendship. However, what wasI todo? I 
consented. The piano and cornet had been going it ever since 
the announcement. The audience were getting more impatient 
every instant. Crauford took off his Laertes dress and began 
to put on the “ complete steel” (made of grey glazed lining) of 
the Ghost, the helmet was at least a little more real (papier 
mache), and while we were thus engaged he loquaciously in- 
formed me that “He didn’t know a line,’ here was another 
crusher. “ Never mind.” I was equal to the occasion. I knew 
every line of at least the ‘‘ Platform Scene,” having recited it so 
often in the Free-and-Easy’s. SoI told him simply to go on at 
the proper cues and I would speak for him as well as myself. 
After a long delay, it was now nine o'clock, the little bell went, 
and by my direction the bed curtains were drawn from the 
centre to the sides, and all the artistes ciung to each other as far 
out of sight as the gap between the tables and the wall would 
allow. 

When the play commenced in earnest everything went swim- 
mingly, Crauford succeeded in getting a “recept” (being of 
course a popular amateur at the Bower). When your humble 
servant made his appearance—well, my “natural modesty for- 
bids, &c.,” however, it was, candidly speaking, “all right,” 

Mind, I am supposing that you here know the first second, 
and third scenes are over; we are now into the “platform ” 
scene. The dialogue went all right, and I believe not one of the 
spectators ever dreamt but that it was Crauford himself speaking 
the Ghost’s lines, as I artfully turned my head to the back each 
time I had to do the ventriloquial for him, and as persistently 
faced the audience whilst uttering the heart-rending speeches of 
the “ Melancholy Dane.” 

When I had to speak the last lines of the Ghost, “ Adieu ! 
Adieu! remember me,” I put in an aside to every word thus— 
“ Adieu ! (step back) Adieu! (further) remember (go on) me.” 
Crauford took step after step as instructed, until not thinking 
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of the treacherous gap at the side of the wall, he fell backwards 
off the edge of the table stage, and as a drowning man will clutch 
at a straw so did poor Ghost clutch at the bed curtains, and 
down came the whole of the proscenium, exposing to view all 
the company, who at once tried to rush off the tables through 
the door at the back in the wall leading to the private house of 
the proprietor. 

I have heard laughter in my time, and often been the means 
of creating it in the various réles I have assumed, but no shout 
ever greeted my ears equalled for length or strength, the con- 
tinued roar of that night. And the incident appeared so ludi- 
crous to me that, notwithstanding the former annoyance I had 
been subjected to, I literally had to hold my sides with laughter, 
while pocr Will Crauford lay in the gap, with his helmet off, part 
of his body down the gap, and his heels in the air, the chintz 
curtains tightly clutched in his hands forming a sort of tent over 
him. Whether he was enjoying the fun underneath I could not 
say. After the roaring was over I put in an amendment to the 
text thus— 

“Remember thee? yea, thou poor ghost; I shall never forget 
thee !” 

Nor have I, as the above lines I hope fully prove. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CRAUFORD and I were from that time forth great cronies, so 
much so that he often invited me to his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and to his mother’s house in —— Street, Gray’s Inn Road. 
He made several appearances at the Bower, until finally he 
was engaged under the management of Mr. James Biddles, and 
played in conjunction with J. F. Young, who was at that time 
a sort of Edmund Kean in embryo, doing all the Richards, 
Hamlets, Othellos, and the rest of the bad parts, and a very 
splendid actor he was in those réles. 

Don’t blush John. I remember to have been highly pleased 
with you on many occasions. In my peregrinations through the 
various parts of London I had accidentally passed through 
Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, and was attracted to a dirty-looking 
shop in one corner opposite a side door of Drury Lane Theatre ; 
in the window of this shop were a few faded theatrical dresses 
a picture or two of some “stars,” a collection of playbills, and 
over the front of the shop “ S. May.” 

I saw a bill of the Bower in the window, and from it ascer- 
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tained that some Thespian Dramatic Club would give a per- 
formance on such a date. On the strength of this I entered and 
asked Sam May if it was possible to get an introduction to any 
member who could put me in the way of playing a part for 
them. Whether Sam was favourably impressed with my manner 
I know not, but he seemed interested in my conversation, and 
when I pointed to an illustration of a smuggler and a timid little 
boy on his knees, in the attitude of supplication, hanging up 
framed and glazed in the shop and exclaimed, “ Master May, is 
that your son, sir?” He replied laughingly, “ No, my boy, that’s 
myself, taken when I was eleven years old, and that smuggler 
you see is the great O’Smith.” 

“What, of the Adelphi ?” 

“ Yes, there never was but one ; that’s one of the scenes in the 
“Innkeeper’s Daughter.” 

I stayed with Sam that day for several hours, watching him 
sorting out dresses for the Bower and scolding his brother West 
(Weston May) because he was not as nimble of hand and fleet 
of foot as himself. 

An amateur by the name of Bertram Palmer (supposed to be 
a great gun at that time) called in. 

“Well, now, May, what about my shirt for Othello on 
Friday ?” 

“Your Moorship’s ancient has not departed from here more 
than an hour, and knowing him to be a sincere friend of the 
General, I told him to inform you at the Club to-night that the 
shirt was undergoing extensive alterations and repairs, and would 
be ready for your Moorship when you called again. 

“West, will you oblige Mr. Palmer, it it will not put you to 
too much trouble, and bring down that Othello shirt and robe.” 

Sam May always spoke in the mock heroic, and many 
strangers who were unaccustomed to his eccentric manner often 
eyed him curiously, as if asking themselves, “ Are you in jest or 
earnest ?” 

The shirt and robe were brought downstairs by West, and 
never shall I forget the effect they had on me. From that 
instant I vowed to become a professional or die. 

I asked May, amongst other questions, what he thought I 
could hire the Bower for, as I was now firmly resolved to make 
my appearance on a regular stage. 

He informed me that the house was so much, then there was 
printing, then the advertising, then the dressing, &c., and finally 
ran it up to something like eight pounds for a Wednesday 
night. 

“QO, lor,’ thought I, “where am I to get eight pounds from ?” 
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However, he told me that he was exceedingly busy, and that 
if I would call in on some future occasion he would attend 
to me. 

Some few weeks after this I visited him again, having in the 
interim mentioned our former conversation to a companion of 
mine who was equally as stage-struck as myself, and indulged 
in the laudable ambition of aspiring to the heavy tragedy, being 
already (by profession) a butcher, and living in the aristocratic 
locality of Skinner Street, Somers Town. As I had known him 
to be possessed of no end of play-books, bills of various theatres, 
where he had gone for his nightly amusement, and having fre- 
quently heard him spouting some favourite passage, while carry- 
ing the tray on his shoulders to deliver meat to the various cus- 
tomers in the vicinity, I naturally concluded that he would be a 
willing and able coadjutor in any theatrical enterprise I might 
choose to indulge. 

“Upon this hint I spake” again to Sam May, and informed 
him that I knew a young fellow who was as anxious to make a 
start on the stage as I was myself. 

“Then,” said he, “ why not buy a piece ?” 

“ Buy a piece,” thought I, “ buy a piece of what ?” I had not 
gone to his shop to buy a piece of velvet or satin or lace for 
wardrobe. Whatever could he mean ? 

“TI don’t quite understand,” I interrogated. 

“Its simple enough,” replied May, “I'll take the Bower Saloon 
for a benefit of myself, and if you and your friend, the person 
you just mentioned as being anxious to make an appearance in 
public, will bring me four pounds, I’ll guarantee to let you both 
play in whatever piece you choose to select, provided it admits 
of being done without much getting up, as you must be aware 
they don’t do much mounting for one night.” 

If I were to write whole hecatombs on my feelings as he said 
this, I could never adequately convey to the most searching 
intellect or sensitive heart the visions conjured up in my mind of 
a glorious future for me on the histrionic stage. 

“Four pounds,” I thought, “Oh! won’t I save now;” and to 
play in what piece I choose, oh! what should it be? That was a 
puzzler. I felt like a pretty wife who is taken by her generous 
and admiring husband into a draper’s shop to choose from the 
miscellaneous articles ; “ there were so many and all so equally 
nice.” I did’nt know which to fix my fancy on, however, having 
thanked Sam very kindly, and telling him that I thought it quite 
possible to raise that sum between us, I decided to call again in 
a few days, and leave a deposit to secure the night. Visions of 
footlights, sounds of music, and applause, flitted before my optics 
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and greeted my auricular organs all the way home that night, in 
fact, as I was crossing Russell Square on my way to the New 
Road, I was so unconscious of any human being within hearing 
distance of me, that all of a sudden a mild-looking old gentleman 
with white pegtop whiskers, came to my side and asked me if I 
was “very ill,” as he had been following me for some considerable 
time listening to my agonising tones, and yet feeling too delicate 
to approach and offer me sympathy. I had been spouting to 
myself Othello’s speech, “had it pleased heaven to try me with 
affliction, &c.” I turned all manner of colours you may be sure, 
and contrived to keep the safety valve a little tighter the rest of 
the wayhome. The next day I saw my companion, the butcher, 
and told him we could both appear at the Bower in a new piece, 
and what parts we liked for four pounds, and that May would, 
moreover, for that sum hand to us for sale the equivalent in 
tickets of admission for the one night, so that if we could sell 
the tickets among our friends or the public we should have the 
pleasure of playing for nothing. I cannot say that I look upon 
that as any sort of treat now, in fact, I am afraid I should rebel 
against any such proposition made by even the manager of 
Drury Lane or the Lyceum. Oh! the vanity of human hopes, 
such is life. But, to continue, Perry (this was the butcher's 
name) clutched at the idea at once, and as he was in receipt of 
a good weekly salary, being the head shopman, and having 
plenty of chances of “ makings” on Saturday nights, he arranged 
to go with me and see May, and give his half—two pounds—to 
seal the bargain. This was done in about two weeks subsequent 
to my former visit, and an announce bill was shortly after put 
out that Mr. S. May, costumier to the establishment, would take 
his annual benefit, on which occasion several talented artistes 
had proferred their valuable aid. Who could the talented 
artistes be? Surely not Howe, the fishmonger, and Perry, the 
butcher. However, the next thing was the selection of piece 
and parts. Perry wanted to play some piece in which he had 
seen the great Henry Hughes play “Colonel Blood.” Well, 
now, it was quite natural that his forte should be in that direc- 
tion, for thevery name must have hadsympathetic sound in his ear, 
but as I had never seen Mr. Hughes in my life, nor the great 
drama “ Whitefriars,’ there was a little hitch in the negotia- 
tions until it was finally settled that we should play a drama by 
George Almar, entitled “ The Rover’s Bride,” beside there was a 
second title to it, “or the Murder in the Bittern Swamp,” which 
suggested to me quite enough blood, even for a butcher. 

It was settled by May himself, who had an eye to the main 
chance, that the Rover’s Bride should be last, and Othello the 
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first piece, in which he could get some amateurs from some 
club (I think a printer’s in the Blackfriars Road) to do the Othello 
and Iago, and fill up with the “Stock” of the Bower. This was 
done, and the night’s bill got out containing the names of Bertram 
Palmer as Othello, Iago, Mr. Wilson, Brabantio, G. B. Water- 
house, Desdemona, Miss Mary Fielding, Julio (a messenger) Mr. 
T. B. Howe. This is all I can remember of the cast of the first 
piece. 

I having volunteered to go on for the three lines of Julio, to 
give me confidence to face the audience in the Rover’s Bride. 
Everything went admirably in Othello until I went on for the 
lines of Julio’s, and so nervous was I in my tights and short 
shirt, that I even stammered, and almost stuck, when Mr. Wilson 
(Iago) said. 

“How now?” I had to exclaim, “On the brow of 
the sea, stand ranks of people, and they cry, A sail! 
A sail!” I only got as far as “they cry,” when the sail 
stuck in my throat, and I ran off. I can even now remember 
the yell in front, and the titter behind, but I inwardly exclaimed, 

“ ] was’nt born to go on for three lines, I knew I should stick.” 

However, what I had to do now, was to go down and put on 
the bran-span new square-cut coat, and three-cornered hat, top 
boots (made of black calico lining), and a ringlet wig, to appear as 
young Miles Bellerton, with my confrére the butcher, as “ Squire 
Lawrence Glennon. He, I must tell you, had been dressed ever 
since Othello began, and was walking up and down the dressing- 
room, in his gold lace coat, sword and spurs, tripping him up at 
every stride, while his black long ringlets hung like two rows of 
raw sausages round his shoulders, threatening at every shake of 
his head to take refuge in his large mouth and choke him. I 
finally dressed, and we both went up on to the stage and waited, 
and watched for the last scene that was to terminate the Shakes- 
perian drama, that he both thought would never never end, when 
at last down came the green curtain. And after a long interlude 
of singing, dancing, and various jokes from the aristocratic 
audience (which even at that early period of my history seemed 
to be of a compromising kind) levelled at the artistes, the green 
curtain fell again ; our breathing became irregular and our tem- 
peraments abnormal. The scene being ready, and the butcher 
with his gun in hand strutting up and down the stage, spitting 
aside the hairs of his large moustache, which was much wider 
than the whole of his face, and being exceedingly short of stature, 
although very muscular, I need hardly say that he reminded one 
much more ofa slayer of sheep and oxen than the squire of the 
Moat Manor House. The overture was called and pretty 
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Georgina Hodson (mother of Mrs. Labouchere) made her appear- 
ance from the door of the miniature farm house, on to the stage 
all smiles and good nature ; she approached me, and exclaimed. 

“Qh! you are Miles, are you not ?” 

I hardly recognised you again, we only had one rehearsal you 
know, and we meet so many strange faces here, having such a 
succession of amateur nights. I felt at that moment that I 
ought to have been “miles” away, and yet there was such a 
witching charm in the manner she paid me the bad compliment, 
that I thought her one of the most fascinating ladies I had ever 
encountered, and I wished I had been for years on the stage, so 
that I could have felt in her society, that free and easy style 
assumed by professionals in general. I summoned up courage 
enough to introduce my companion Mr. Perry, Miss Hodson. 
I could see that she eyed him from head to foot (which was not a 
tedious operation), and a rogueish smile began to ripple upon 
her lips, when she slightly bowed, and retired up the stage. 
What her thoughts were at that moment I of course cannot pre- 
tend to say, but I am honestly of opinion even now, that she was 
not too favourably impressed with the Squire’s “ get up,” as he 
had to be her lover all through the piece. Although it is so many 
years ago, | can still remember most vividly that he impressed 
me at the time as being as much like my lord at a Jack in the 
Green on a May-day as anything else in human nature. What 
I looked like, of course I’m not going to say, tho’ from the fact 
of her not turning up the stage until I had introduced the butcher 
led me to suppose, that I was not the object of her too critical 
observation.” 

“ Now ladies and gentlemen, curtain going up,” this was from 
the Prompter. 

“Oh ! now for it,” this was said in the presence of Miss Hod- 
son, who was waiting to go on with me behind the farmhouse 
door. 

Up went the curtain, and on came Lawrence Glennon; he 
had to begin. I listened for his voice, but not a sound could be 
heard save from the Babel in front. I peeped through the door, 
and saw my friend the butcher, strutting up and down the stage, 
gesticulating like a madman, threatening someonc in the cottage, 
aiming the gun at it, shaking his black sausage locks in such a 
furious manner, that I positively expected to see, wig, hat, and 
head fall on the stage, as though the Persian executioner, 
sword in hand, had followed at his heels and decapitated him, 
when to my utter confusion, Georgina exclaimed— 

“Why, what a fool he’s making himself.” 
The poor fellow had in his nervous fear entirely lost his voice 
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(which was never very good), when some wag in the front who 
evidently knew him, to whom probably poor chap he had given 
a ticket to come and see him act, called out— 

* Now then, wake up, chuck it out block ornaments !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN I visited May in his shop next day a good-looking young 
feliow called in regarding some dresses for a bal masque at Vaux- 
hall. This young fellow happened to be a theatrical agent named 
George Fisher and Sam May introduced me to him as having 
made a favourable first appearance, at the same time asking if he 
could not do something for me. 

“All right, let him call at my office to-morrow, I want a 
juvenile gent to go to Dover with Ned Laws. Can you go at 
once ?” 

“Do you mean Sir, to-day ?” 

“ No, no, to open next Monday night.” 

“T daresay I could get ready by that time.” 

“ There must be no doubt about it,” said Fisher, “if I send 
you at all, you must start by the train at least by Sunday night, 
get down by midnight, rehearsal Monday morning, “sal” eighteen 
shillings, clear third “Ben.” Season uncertain, but long 
“juvenile business,” make yourself useful, &c. &c.” 

So he cut short the conversation and left in a great hurry, as 
though he was secretary to some potent monarch, and had the 
weight of Atlas on his shoulders. I thanked May very much 
for the introduction, and after having looked out from his then 
limited stock what “props” he thought I should require, he 
entrusted them to me on my honour to either pay for or return, 
and I departed for my home to tell my mother that I had 
actually succeeded in getting a real theatrical engagement at 
last, as juvenile gent at eighteen shillings per week at the Dover 
Theatre. Then came the difficulty of how was I to pay my fare 
down? Well do I remember the sacrifices that were made by 
entrusting a near relative round the corner (with the mysterious 
emblems imported from Lombardy hanging outside his house) 
with certain articles for stated sums until we could again redeem 
them. Suffice it to say, I arrived in Dover ona wet, cold, 
bitter night, and sought for the Theatre Royal, which was next 
door, or nearly next door, to a low, dirty, public house, which 
was just closing its doors. I inquired for Mr. Laws, and no one 
knew him. 
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I said “havnt you a play bill of the Theatre in your 
window ?” 

“ Hav’nt seen such a thing for a long time in Dover, the Thea- 
tre has been shut up for months, I have heard they open to- 
morrow night, but I don’t think the bills are out yet.” 

“Oh! yes. I saw one yesterday, father,’ exclaimed a pretty 
little girl behind the bar,” “they play ‘George Barnwell.’ ” 

“ George Barnwell,” “George Barnwell!” I exclaimed, almost 
reeling with horror. “Oh! my ——, If I should be the George.” 
What could I do? No bill to satisfy my doubts. 

I then told the host that I had come down to join the com- 
pany, and had no lodgings yet, could he oblige and let me sleep 
there that night, allow me to go out and look about the town 
to try and find a bill on any of the walls? He consented to do 
so, and I sauntered forth on a voyage of discovery, eventually 
finding a bill announcing the “grand opening night,” and saw the 
“cast,” of which I can only remember the names of a few. 
“George Barnwell,” to my infinite relief, Mr. George Nelson, 
a Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Marshall were in the cast, and the “ Uncle,” 
Mr. T. B. Howe. Here was a drop for the juvenile man, and his 
first appearance too! Then, again, how was I to study a blank 
verse part from morning till night ? Oh! the dilemma I was in, 
until just before retiring with the landlord, J] happened to say 
I'd give anything if I only had a copy of “ George Barnwell” to 
read that night, he replied, 

“T have a very old volume of plays, and I think that’s among 
them.” 

“Oh! you have saved my life.” 

“The devil I have!” “It does’nt take much to do that then.” 
“You are quite welcome to the use of the book, it were left with 
me for a debt of drink by a chap as used to be here, and now I 
believe is getting a good screw in London somewhere, but I 
think he must a changed his name, for I never can see it in any 
o’ the papers as I come across.” 

“I wondered if this could have been Kean,” and when 
he took me up stairs, he stopped on the top landing to open an 
old box, pulling out a pair of velvet shoes and a pair of red 
tights, he flung them carelessly aside, and produced a bundle of 
plays, from which after much fidgetting he extracted a well- 
worn and dirty copy of the veritable “George Barnwell,” then, 
bidding me good night, unlocked a chamber door and descended 
to his room, after placing the candle in my hand. I entered the 
chamber—to sleep—think you, no! nor to dream, but to remain 
up all night and study the “ Uncle,” which as I now pen these 
lines I remember as vividly as though it was yester’night, and 
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how T lay on the floor with a basin of water at my side, and 
dipping the towel in the water, folded it, and placed it on my 
brow to cool the fever heat of my too active brain, bent as I was 
upon being (if possible) perfect in the “ Uncle” the next night. 
I can conscientiously say that I was, so much so, and so well 
must I have got through it, that as I came off after being shot, 
I remember Mr. Laws patting me on the back in the wing and 
saying “ well done, my lad.” 

The next night “The Honeymoon” was in the bill, and I was 
the Count; this pleased me more than the Uncle, and was more 
in my line ; I did not find it so difficult to study. But when the 
prompter put a part in my hand which was, as we call it in the 
dressing room, “a Bible,” and I was told it “was done on Thurs- 
day,” I began for the first time to realise that an actor's life was 
not all “couleur de rose.” The said part was Francois, in the 
“Felon of Bruges,” the whole piece being a paraphrase of 
“ Therase, the Orphan of Geneva,” only that the heroine of the 
latter was transformed into the young hero of the former. 
George Nelson played the Felon of Bruges, being the “ Carwin” 
of the drama. 

I should not like to state here the compliments I received that 
night, both from the audience and my brother actors, not one of 
the latter believing that I had not been acting for at least two 
or three years. 

Here I must relate that, with all the assurance of the “ agent,” 
that the engagement would be uncertain but Jong, it resulted in 
being extremely uncertain but short. We played four weeks, 
and my board, lodging. and washing was contracted for at the 
extravagant sum of twelve shillings per week at a little tailor’s 
shop up a court in a street where the Theatre Royal seemed 
ashamed of its dirty face, and tried to hide itself between two 
equally dirty, but larger houses on each side of it. I am sure 
that no one whoever passed on the opposite side of the so-called 
Theatre Royal would ever imagine that a temple devoted to 
Thespis was within a hundred miles of the town, so utterly 
veiled in obscurity was everything connected with the “ immortal 
art,” even to the bills. 

How often have I seen this the case with managers in my 
time; they seem to think that all the qualifications necessary to 
constitute a theatrical manager are: to secure the lease, engage 
a company, open the doors, and lo! and behold! the public will 
rush in helter, skelter, like a flock of sheep out of a field with 
the gate left open. Absurd; the public who patronise places of 
amusement don’t get up first thing in the morning, bolt out of 
the house direct, search in every street and corner for a theatre ; 
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they require to have the fact thrust under their eyes, to be con- 
stantly reminded byshowy advertising and attractive programmes, 
before they can be induced to leave their homely firesides, dress 
in their best, and pay their honest coins at the door. What, 
after all, did they see and hear for their cash, as a rule, at such 
Theatres Royal? A place had been closed for months, was re- 
opened at a day’s notice, smelling foul, and reeking with fumes 
of tobacco and stale beer, hardly swept clean, badly lighted, no 
new curtain, the same “rag” that had been there for twenty or 
thirty years, a band comprising the “leader” (God help him), a 
cracked cornet, and perhaps a D bass. This trio frantically 
striving to outdo each other in producing the greatest amount of 
discord, until the audience, generally consisting of about fifteen 
sixpennys, ten shiliings in the pit, with perhaps an old man and 
his wife in the boxes at two shillings each, looking as if they 
wished the whole fabric would catch fire, so that they could rush 
at once to the street doors and so make their escape, to rejoice 
at being revenged upon the proprietor for having been induced 
to enter such a dilapidated and poisonous charnel-house ; and 
as for the acting, and the pieces advertised on the bills, how, and 
in what manner were they done ? 

“Richard the Third” would be on the programme; I have 
seen a manin a provincial Theatre Royal go on for Buckingham 
in a pair of Jack boots that a Yorkshire cattle driver woul d war 
and dirty too. Whose fault was that? The actor's? No’ 
certainly not; but the manager’s. An actor getting eighteen 
shillings for six nights’ services, and having to pay his own fare 
to reach his engagement, with seven shillings agent’s fee, could 
not be expected to lay out six shillings for a pair of velvet 
shoes, or thirty shillings for a pair of russet boots, so he perforce 
went on in his own street boots, in which he would probably have 
to tramp back to London, from the “uncertain but long engage- 
ment” at the Royal, to be again duped by the agent, and go with 
fresh promises and renewed hopes to another. Oh! let us one 
and all my dear, dear brethren, set our faces against these 
“bogus” managers, and send them to where they belong—to 
jail or the D—1. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IT may readily be conceived that out of eighteen shillings per 
week, I had not saved enough to pay my fare back to London 
when as I tell you the theatre closed on the fourth week, and my 
bare bed and board came to twelve as I explained previously, so 
I had to accept the voluntary loan for my fare from an excellent 
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young man named Thomas Cheenery, the deluded “ leader,” who 
like myself and the rest of the poor artistes had been entrapped. 
We both took train back to the metropolis, he to accept an en- 
gagement in the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
myself (not cured yet) another offer from George Fisher, to go 
down to Leominster, in Herefordshire, a distance of over one 
hundred and fifty miles to join a company there, at the Theatre 
Royal, (of course) of which, E. F. Edgar and William Travers, 
(afterwards author of “Kathleen Mavourneen,” “The Dead 
Hand,” and severa! excellent dramas) were the lessees, and as a 
matter of course, the leading gents ; their wives, Mrs. Edgar doing 
the heavies, and Mrs. Travers the juveniles. I was engaged at 
the salary of one pound as walking gent. A Mr. De Vere, 
nephew to the great J. F. Smith, author of the “ Will and the 
Way,” Stanfield Hall,” and other romances being a “ Util;” 
another gent whose name I have’ not retained forming, I think, 
the whole of the company. I remember with what glorious 
visions I departed on my second fruitless journey, as though I 
had not amassed bitter experience enough from my first; but 
no—actors when once seized with the desire for the “ insane root ” 
hug and knaw it, and suck its juice till “ reason is disseated, and 
the warder of the brain is left a limbeek only.” I presume it 
must have been the rise from eighteen shillings to a pound that 
inspired me with more confidence in the stability of the present 
concern ; be thatas it may, I set out on the journey, and never 
shall I cease to remember the joyous sensations I experienced 
when seated on the stage coach (the rail then went no farther 
than Gloster), the old-fashioned stage coach which took us to 
Leominster from Gloster. 

Oh! the glorious scenery of that first real country ride. July 
was the month ; the four beautiful dappled grey horses galloping 
along at the rate of ten miles an hour, the undulating country, 
cultivated on every hand, orchards groaning with fruit trees 
whose heavily laden branches threatened to shake off at every 
passing breath of wind the burdens that hang upon them 
Chubby children standing in the road with their rosy cheeks: 
almost hid in rude worn thread-bare hats, labourers’ wives stand- 
ing on the thresholds of their houses watching the coach as it 
and the horses left cloud upon cloud of dust in their track, the 
sweet scent of hawthorn hedges, and the varied greens, from pure 
emerald to darkest sage of the fields and foliage, the pure, sweet, 
balmy air and cloudless sky above filled my youthful heart 
with grateful and reverential awe, for the wonderful works of 
Nature and the unseen guider of all. We arrived in due time at 
the old market place of Leominster, and ofall the old-fashioned 
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places I have ever seen, it was at that time apparently the 
greatest. The first person I encountered was the groom or 
“boots” of the inn, over the door of which was a picture ofa 
black bull. I asked him for the Theatre Royal. 

“ The wh-a-t? We ain’t got no royalty down here, leastways 
not at present, you must a-made a mistake !” 

“ T mean theatre, where they act.” 

“Oh! I see, you be one o’them, be ye, well, I think you'll find 
it up that cow-yard yonder?” 

“ Cow-yard ?” 

“ Yes, that be the only place where the actor-chaps be here in 
Leominster,” and witha heartless sort of chuckle, pulling up his 
breeches, he strode into the Black Bull, leaving me standing 
there in utter amazement at what he had said, with inward mis- 
givings of what awaited me. Could it be possible after the 
pleasant journey I had come, after all the hallowed feelings con- 
jured up in my breast by the sweet surroundings of that journey, 
thatI had been entrapped to act in a cow-shed at last, but 
strange as it may seem it was nevertheless true, for when I pro- 
ceeded up the cow-yard, who should I encounter but Mr. Travers 
himself, altho’ I had never seen him in my lifetiil then. I knew 
he was a “ pro.,” for somehow you can tell them a mile off, he 
saw at a glance by my style that I was from London I suppose, 
as he accosted me with— 

“Are you the young gent Mr. Fisher has sent down ?” 

“T said yes, Mr. Howe !” 

“Oh! how vexing; then he could not have got our letter in 
time. We wrote and told him that as the weather was so hot, 
and the business so bad, that we wished to revoke the order to 
send anyone else.” 

This was nice for a beginning I thought. However, he invited 
me to follow him, and led me round the corner of the yard to the 
right, where a little house, one storey high, burst upon my view, 
at the front window of which upon the ground floor, were seated 
two ladies, one with a green satin body and gold lace in her lap, 
which I presume she was altering or re-trimming , and the other 
with a dirty play-book and a pair of eye-glasses on her nose, that 
nasal appendage apparently exceedingly long, though not much 
longer than that of the gentleman who rejoiced in the proud 
distinction of being co-lessee of the “ Cowshed Theatre.” After 
being introduced to the ladies, Mr. E. F. Edgar stepped forward, 
and in the blandest manner possible, extended his hand and bade 
me welcome to Leominster. “Glad to see you, had pleasant 
journey, &c.,” and finally called upstairs to Mr. De Vere. Mr. 
De Vere came down, I was introduced as Mr. Howe, from 
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London, and we soon were on familiar terms, eventually deciding 
to take a stroll. 

During the walk we encountered the other “gent.” of the 
company whose name I before asserted I remember not; all 
this time I had seen no sign of the theatre, so I ventured to ask 
Mr. De Vere where it was, believing that the “boots” at the 
Black Bull must have been romancing in saying it was “upa 
cow-yard,” but as soon as I ventured the query both Mr. De 
Vere and the other gent. burst out into laughter, and I saw at a 
glance that I had been again sold. I ventured to assert as much, 
when Mr. De Vere exclaimed, “‘ What do you think of ws then, 
we've been down here six weeks, getting ten, sometimes five 
shillings for our weekly share, and how to get out of it we don’t 
know.” 

And yet these two managers have written up to London for a 
walking gent. to come all this way, under such circumstances ?” 

“Yes, it’s shameful I admit,” said De Vere, the dusiness has 
been dreadful, how they managed to give us what they did, I 
don’t know, but my friend has ascertained that there is a splendid 
chance to do something on our own account at a place not more 
than fourteen miles from here, called Kington, near the “ Welsh 
Hey,” and we are determined to leave Edgar and Travers next 
week; if you like now, you can join us. I play a good flute 
solo, he does the violin in a superb manner, we can give selec- 
tions, a comic song,a dance, and you—what can you do?” 

“Oh! I can recite, and also do a whistling solo to your 
accompaniments.” 

“ Capital! capital, nothing could be better; we can get our 
bill printed here, so that when we arrive we only have to put it 
out, and by engaging some room at one of the taverns, it’s hard 
if we can’t share more there in a week than we get at the Theatre 
Royal, Leominster.” 

After playing in the latter place for six nights, I had five 
shillings handed to me for my services, and but for the few coins 
I had taken with me from London over and above my fare down, 
I could not have defrayed the bill for board and lodging that 
week. 

Seeing how helpless it was to expect any improvement in the 
business with the Edgars and Travers, we all three determined 
to try our luck at Kington. We certainly left without giving 
notice, which I opine the management were not at all sorry for, 
inasmuch as they had more than once intended to “close the 
season,” but kept hanging on in spite of fate, expecting and 
waiting, like Micawber, for “ something to turn up.” 

De Vere, the other gentleman, and myself turned it up, and 
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started on tramp for Kington. We arrived at night, took up our 
lodgings at an inn in the centre of the town, or village, where 
arrangements were made that we were to give a “show” on 
Saturday, the bills to be delivered on the morrow (Friday) giving, 
of course, only two days for advertising, but being a very limited 
community, Kington did not, as we thought, require much puff- 
ing, as all the inhabitants appeared to pass the Green in the 
centre of the place where our “ show” was to be situate. 

Suffice it, Saturday came, and with it another most dreadful 
blow to proud ambition. It was the time for opening, and we 
awaited the arrival of the audience, and I believe if we had 
waited until now no audience would have come. 


(Zo be continued.) 














WITHOUT LOVE OR MONEY! 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Melusina Villa, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Good Friday, 1886. 


Goop FRIDAY! I am so desperately dull that I mean to write 
down just for once what I feel. It’s a comfort to take even pen, 
paper, and ink into one’s confidence. Perhaps, in the end I 
shall keep a journal. Oh! dear! oh! dear! I am that most 
unrequired creature in human life—a governess. How many of 
my tribe suffer as I do to-day, I wonder. . . . Is’nt it dreadful to 
feel you are not wanted? ... Waiting for something to turn 
up, like that man in Dickens’ novel, I am in a chronically dis- 
satisfied mood. My duties (duties, indeed, penances) are irk- 
some, are bitter. Shall I run away, efface myself,and have bills 
out all over the place with a description of my fascinating appear- 
ance, &c.? . . . Week after week passes in monotonous sameness, 
A change I must have or I shall go mad. Waiting too —Heaven 
help us—on a Good Friday, the dullest, longest, dreariest Good 
Friday it is possible to conceive. Is it? Let me not be too 
precipitate, I can remember a Good Friday when I had pawned 
my wedding ring to buy one red herring, a roll, a pint of stout, 
and a box of Pinaud’s sardines, when I paid three and sixpence 
weekly fora lovely airy top bed-room in Bloomsbury, with cob- 
webs in every corner, and had thirty-five answers from well- 
meaning elderly ladies rejecting my offers as companion. Do 
you know what it is to be tossed head-foremost, as it were, on a 
world that could cheerfully dispense with you and your company? 
Do you know (but of course you don't, I really think I could 
write a novelette) what it is to have married a man who speculated 
with all your money, lost it, and walked off away from you for 
ever with his hands in his pockets, whistling “Cherry Ripe?” 
Do you know what it is to have nothing but tea and bread and 
butter and oatmeal porridge for days, or to direct several 
thousand envelopes at one shilling a hundred ? 

It’s all very well to be proud and toss your head, but witha 
child in your arms more hungry than you are, and every affection- 
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ate uncle, aunt, and cousin out of town, or telling the servant to say 
to you “not at home,” well, you don’t toss your head any longer, 
you think rather of the poor-box and your dinner. Disgraceful 
to have come to that of course, more disgraceful still to have 
thirty-five refusals (some enclosed tracts) in icy English from 
thirty-five well-fed but avaricious elderly ladies, and, sadder than 
all, to look on and seé your darling die there under your very eyes, 
because you could’nt afford to take him out of town cr make him 
strong beef-tea, and his cough was so bad in London. Ah! me, 
this incessant warring with a pitiless world! I really can’t 
think of my Bertie yet without moaning a little to myself, espe- 
cially of a night. My dearest Bertie, so fond of me, so good, so 
comforting. . . . Idiot, you deserve to be suffocated with those 
Good Friday hot-cross buns, you do, indeed. Sentiment, feeling, 
tears, can you afford such luxuries? After he died I think I gota 
little crazy, a little reckless and wild; people do, you know, espe- 
cially young women, if only to show up, by contrast, the calm 
self-restraint and high-toned principles of their richer sisters. . . 
That brain-fever certainly left me very nervous and weak, and 
reckless. The house is silent to-day as a tomb or a mortuary, or 
as if a funeral were going on and there would be no rejoicings 
by-and-by over the will... . It always is, that is when the 
children are out of it. Stagnation, monotony, congelation, 
shadows of changeless death, how I hate you. ... I willtrya 
bun. ... Chance indeed, what will chance ever do for me? 
Gracious goodness, nothing. It always brought me hideous 
surprises, deluges of woe—the failure of my husband, chance 
business with a risky firm which he was egged on to take by a 
dear good-natured friend who hated him and wished to ruin him, 
and succeeded, a man he had taken into his office when starving 
at a pounda week, and like the traditional adder, or lizard, or 
snake, he had cherished and warmed in his, not breast, but coat- 
lining, it turned and stung him. The meeting with my husband 
too was all by the merest chance. Hav’nt I since rued it, almost 
as much as my only friend, who has to pay her cher ami a 
hundred a year to keep away and hold his tongue. . . . She has 
married remarkably well. Ill luck has followed me with fiendish 
zest. What do you think, a kind cousin suggested to me in my 
despair? Why, to scrub, sweep, and cook and zof to think I was 
amartyr.... Wasnt it cool? Naturally indolent as an 
Oriental, I’m quite sure scrubbing would simply £777 me. The 
brute !! 

“ Ah ine! for a foaming glass of champagne or dry Pommery 
and an omelette aux fines herbes—anything but buns on Good 
Friday in a suburban villa not your own. Why not cut it? 
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Why not dream of some mild and sweet euthanasia to join my 
little Bertie. . . . . Sometimes I fancy I can see a jury 
solemnly holding an inquest at the ‘Spotted Dog,’ Twickenham, 
on the body of a well-dressed young woman found in the 
Thames. Have you ever been a prey to despair—ever gone on 
hoping against hope—ever found yourself, through sheer weak- 
ness and anguish dulled into the apathy that cannot weep? 
There is fragrance in the woods—there is beauty in the world— 
there must be kindness in some human hearts—yet I torment 
myself in vain. . . . . For me the lovely fragrance, the 
songs of birds, the clasp of love exist not. My very memories 
hold regret, remorse, and a hopeless longing—the same wailing 
pain runs through every fragment of thought. The negativeness 
of my existence constitutes its torture. How many must die 
from moral causes! Yet no statistics record these deaths. I 
remember once meeting a poet, who told me the intellectual 
qualities of his work made it of small interest to the masses. I 
saw he was broken-hearted. He died soon after. Then the 
reviewers launched into panegyrics, and what they had once 
called weakness and puerility was supposed to bear the stamp of 
a too precocious genius. He had died insane but happy, and 
once he said to a sympathetic friend, “ Strange that when I lost 
my reason and was on a level with a fish or brute that I should 
escape all sense of pain, and yet write of heaven and love and the 
beauties of the earth.” 
Iam so charmed with these verses that I have copied them 

out. Here they are: 

Oh! that it were with me 

As with the flower ; 

Blooming on its own tree, 

For butterfly and bee, 

Its summer morns. 


That I might bloom mine hour 
A rose in spite of thorns. 


Oh! that my work were done, 
As birds that soar 

Rejoicing in the sun ; 

That when my time is run, 
And daylight too, 

I so might rest once more 
Cool with refreshing dew. 


“My work? When is it ever really supposed to be finished ? 
There are buttons and tapes to sew on the children’s clothes, and 
I cannot refuse to be useful, and thus feel more snubbed and 
effaced than ever. I must always try and please somebody, 
such is the fatal pliability of my unfortunate temperament. 
There is a philosophy that bids us expect nothing so as to run 
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no risk of disappointment: but what a freezing idea this is to a 


person not utterly reduced to zero. . . . . Solong as we 
think and hope and feel, philosophy, even to a wise Mr. 
Micawber, is small consolation. . . . . Mina is sometimes in 


a bad temper. She is a chronically-disposed whiney silly woman, 
at the best of times utterly led by prejudice and obstinate as a 
mule, and when Richard has been obliged to refuse her a trip to 
the sea-side or a new set of furs or unlimited brougham hire 
for the season, she cries. Now Mina’s faculty for crying is not 
only marvellous, but miraculous. She can make four tears roll 
down her cheeks whenever she likes, and she then looks rather 
prettier than usual; but when she finds they do not pay and 
she howls for what she wants, and then does not get it, she 
looks quite ugly. Richard usually makes a bolt of it on these occa- 
sions. Then Mina proceeds to “take it out” ofthe servants and 
poor me. We are scolded, grumbled at, and made miserable on 
the smallest pretence, from the consumption of an extra ounce 
of butter to a stray cobweb or even hair. Intellectually she is 
on a level with an intelligent lady’s maid (her father, the jerry 
builder, did not believe in education; he’d got on without it, 
and displayed his uneducated wits by taking people in; and 
Mina too has got on without it, thanks to feminine artfulness 
and those large rolling eyes of hers); but I never found a want 
of intellect ever act to the disadvantage of the hen-wife breed. 

An ignorant man (and men are sometimes painfully ignorant 
and destitute of imagination) does not like to be mated to a 
superior female mind. He prefers a pretty animal, and perhaps 


he is right. I believe I should be the same. 
* * * * * * 


* * * 

Alas! we cannot escape our fate! The great jarring elements 
of life are facts and emotion, duty and passion, the real and the 
ideal. Had we only been created full of divine ideal inspira- 
tions! but it is the brutal minglement of clay and materialism 
in us that causes a!l our struggies. Is the highest development 
cf the intellect altogether wise? When I wake in the morning 
(roused sometimes from Elysian dreams) tortured by the mere 
fact of finding myself alive and about to attack mechanical 
drudgery again, it seems impossible to realise one’s existence at 
all. I who once longed to make my life a grand sensational 
drama-—who once chose sentiment as my guide, and found in 
my acute sensibility a perfect world of unrevealed thought and 
pleasure—no matter if at times a prey to distracting agitations— 
must mix with a woman incapable of thought, regret, or passion. ° 
Nothing in her reveals any elevation or grandeur of feeling, 
gravity or depth; she merely laughs or cries, and gets all she 
wants. 
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They say there is no happiness save in duty and reason, that 
emotion is a dangerous guide. I don’t know about happiness, 
but they may bring peace—a respite from weeping. How awful it 
must be for poets or musicians to die with all their music in them 
crushed by facts and fate, and the brutal realities around them. 
And the more thought the more emotion and consequent 
anguish. What a misfortune to be born with a brain! 

I am chained here a prisoner to circumstances. Alas! 
Sensibility so wild, so weak, so ardent—fuel that consumes the 
soul, is the worse guide we can have, it makes us so completely 
at the mercy of our enemies. 

In exalting our imagination we must be prepared for delu- 
sions and deceptions. Oh! I will try and be common-place, I 
will indeed, even conceited. There, I will cultivate conceit. 

Conceited people have, as a rule, no thought or emotion, they 
speak and act for effect, but mean nothing, pieces of artifice, 
they affect you like shadows. They are always scheming to 
surprise and over-awe you. Yet how sane they are, never 
timid, or awkward, or tortured, posing when others writhe, 
mincing when others feel. They are statues clothed in brass, 
tap them and they are hollow and empty as a pricked air 
balloon. 

If it were wrong to once try and make my life a sensational 
romance, I am indeed punished. What destiny could be so un- 
romantic, so barren of hope and fear, so desolate as mine? 
Teaching children that are not your own... . “Oh! Bertie, my 
lost pet, my darling, your eyes haunt me, your little hands clasp 
mine. ShallI ever forget you... .? Oh! God pity me!” 

+ * % ¥ * % * 7 


The fates have been very unkind, and if there is one place 
more than another where honest poverty and modest virtue have 
the least chance of receiving their dues, it is London when you 
are living ina suburb as a governess in a highly respectabie 
family, and have very few, or indeed, no friends. In Paris, 
Florence, Madrid, or Rome, I really believe this hideous, soul- 
killing dulness would be less felt. Somebody would strike up an 
acquaintance with you, then the climate, what a difference in the 
climate. Sounds of merriment, the strings of a guitar or lute, 
exquisite flowers, sunshine, bands, all raise your spirits when 
you walk abroad. The churches and galleries in foreign cities 
are always open, but here shops are closed, so are the galleries, 
and you prowl along the deserted streets enlivened only by tram 
or omnibus, like some forlorn homeless cat, and with not a single 
voice raised to say even “poor puss.” Why cannot I grow 
indifferent? Why does not the apathy of hopelessness act like 
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a moral anesthetic ? The Talfourds are really very selfish people. 
With sound appreciation of those solid and tangible things 
which money buys, they are never sentimental. Mina never says 
to herself “ Poor Viola Leighton is sitting up alone in her bed- 
room, shall I ask her to take a drive with us, shall I be sisterly 
and kind for once ?” 

A drive? A bad third, extra fare, not to be thought of. I 
am only the governess, obliged to eat cheese for my supper, and 
receive stray pellets in my eyes now and then at dinner from the 
little “lambs.” What would I give to have those children just 
for one week—one little week—to myself! 

I should have left long since, only I know how hard it is to 
earn even the common necessaries of life. . . . I believe actresses 
have the best time of it of almost any women, although even 
there it is not all gold that glitters. But for a bitter refuge for 
destitute young women, “Jane Eyre,” notwithstanding, com- 
mend me to governessing. On Mina’s “ bad” days she grumbles 
unceasingly, “ Look at the dust on these chairs, those table legs,” 
she keeps repeating. “Run and fetch a duster, be quick. Ah! 
Those wretches, those servants. Why can’t we do without them !” 
I find there is no one so fatal as a fool. She has no sense of 
apportionment or fitness or management. We have lived for a 
week at Christmas on turkey in every available form, hot, cold, 
hashed, grilled. Sometimes the servants are quite without butter 
and exist on dripping with their bread, or treacle. She will 
order most expensive dishes on occasions, and when the dear 
little “lambs” have their party her expenditure is ruinous. The 
children have new frocks all round, they invite all their friends 
and drink a good deal of port and sherry. She is quite without 
repose at these times, we are hurried, worried, driven, goaded 
into semi-lunatics. Do you wonder, then, that I talk of the 
curse of life? ... You would wonder no longer if you had 
met darling Mina, stall-fed, sleek, selfish, and with all good things 
at hercommand .. . . But I’m not jealous, don’t pray imagine 
that. She is entirely led and governed by her prejudices against 
people and things, not by reason or feeling. What caz you do 
with a dunce like this ? 

* * * * * 


There she is again at the servants, she has come back to 
nag about her boots. I think she will be late for church if she 
doesn’t “hurry up.” How they must hate her! The hard, 
voice, the frown, the cold resentment against them for daring 
to exist and take her wages! I do. Dulness, dulness, how 
terrible you are, and when you surround one daily, hourly, 
yearly, like a black cloak, or deadly vapour without a single 
hole to let in the light, it’s enough to make one scream. . . 
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Shall I scream? Break the blue and white water-jug? 
Smash the ornaments? Make a general row?... Tear down 
the curtains? and have a doctor sent for ? 

I know him—a trousered fiend—who once poured a douche 
over me two years ago in August. What good will come of it? 
When you are absolutely alone—like a crab on a rock, or an 
oyster on an island—without love or money, money or love. 

If I go mad (which I may do) they will only send me toa 
pauper asylum and leave me to the tender mercies of horrid old 
women, weak tea, gruel, and creepy things, not to be mentioned 
here. I hate old women far more than I do old men. Well, 
perhaps that’s only natural. 

I wonder there are not more suicides in fine weather. And it 
is April—the sunshine increases the horrors of a living death. 
Oh! Heaven! sweet April! Buds are bursting into leaf, gentle 
rains fall on soft grasses, the primroses carpet the woods. There 
‘is a smell of violets everywhere. The chilly hours have fled. I 
no longer ache and writhe at the cold, sitting in my damp bed- 
room, my fingers blue, my features nipped (the thermometer at 
ten degrees below freezing point), reading a French novel. 
Like flowers killed by a bitter frost, my hopes die one by one. 
... Tama slave, whose worldly wisdom has not been remark- 
able. I have left undone the things that I ought to have done, 
and vice versa, &c., had I wished to escape from my cage. Of 
what good pushing one’s bleeding hands through the wires, and 
with sobs and prayers and cries for help into space, beg to be 
taken away by someone or soinething into the society of congenial 
people, who welcome you with smiles, to whom you are of some 
consideration. I know these people begrudge me the money of 
my hard-earned wages, my little cups of weak tea (an egg 
sometimes grauted as a favour), the bread and butter (precious 
little butter), the cold meat luncheons (which I make my dinner 
of), the bread and cheese (varied by spring onions) for supper. 
Cheese never agreed with me late at night, but when one is 
famished, why—well, ask the prisoners in the Siberian mines, 
they will tell you all about it. I am certain that the happiness 
of life consists in small things, as its misery is in a piling up of 
petty annoyances. 

April, sweet April, I love you, but I fear you most. Your 
lovely buds make me cry out with longing. I want to go into 
the woods and smell the flowers, and bask under the dear hedges. 
I want the ice-bound stream of my frozen feelings to melt—to 
weep on some loving breast. Will they ever thaw again?... 
I see the almond flower in bloom, and the daffodils waving on 
the grass; soon the lilacs will perfume the paths, those white 
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and pink blossoms climbing over the old broken garden walls, 
invite me to go to them, to tend and prune them. Yet, as I 
touch them my sadness deepens, this tender green of April, those 
soft blooms, how suggestive, how full of promise they are: I 
fancy I can see the primroses in their mossy beds. 

Here is sentiment again. How Nature betrays our wisest 
resolves to be sure. To grieve over things only doubles our 
pain. Women led by their feelings must always be miserable, 
somebody once told me, but the women who only watch and 
study their minds and interests, and take advantage of other's 
good nature and softness, are they really as ice as their weaker- 
minded sisters? ... I don’t know, but they get ten times more 
out of life. Why not advertise in the Zzmes for a newer, a 
better situation ? Happy inspiration! I’ve been a governess till 
my health or nerves, or spinal cord, or whatever it is keeps us 
going, has given way. ... The days pass in such changeless 
monotony ; one day the same as another. Why cannot I geta 
lover (ultimately to develop into my spouse number two) and 
keep him, like other women, faithful to the word? We always 
quarrelled somehow, and concluded in a general smash up and a 
row. Yet I was always sorry and repentant, and cried my eyes 
out when it was over.... I’ve a horrid temper they say, and 
now and then make scenes, but then how unhappy I am. Well, 
who cou/d be amiableteaching these Talfourd children (spoilt from 
their birth) from morning to night. Teddie will consume a jar 
of preserved ginger at a sitting. Alice will empty a pot of 
strawberry jam. Freddie “goes at” the cream. Mina (the 
most like her mother) repeats all one says and doesn’t say, to the 
servants and her parents. How I’ve longed to be revenged on 
these children! The murderous resolves I have dreamt of when 
the servants call me a sneak and are cheeky, have been quite too 
fearful to contemplate. 

Oh! I must run away. It is too horrible to be endured, it is 
indeed. Sometimes Mrs. Talfourd says “I'm so irritable.” : . . 
“Trritable:” I like that. Who wouldn't be irritable? Where 
is the “ fair adorable she” who can look on at others’ bliss (the 
Talfourds still go in for billing and cooing), good dinners, good 
society, and luxuries, and remain a/weys quite completely the 
amiable nonentity Providence clearly meant a governess to be? 
Will circumstances never be kinder where I am concerned ? 

Fancy seeing a woman not much better looking than myself, 
and not half so clever or #ice, weariny the finest Parisian millinery, 
screwing herself into the best five guinea stays, with a timid 
husband who trembles when she is angry as he remonstrates_ 
with her on her extravagance. Mina Talfourd gratifies every 
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desire, she spends a fortune on her dress, while I have to make 
£40 a year (40 dien entendu) do for my clothes and pocket 
money. Mina was the daughter of a jerry-builder, whose father 
was a convict or forger,or something horrid. My grandfather 
was in the army, splendid blood, a Beresford. My fathera poor 
curate, but, oh ! such a gentleman, and when I was a grl I visited 
people whom Mina would give her ears and ear-rings to get 
introduced to. I must really plunge into Latin, O tempora O 
mores. 

Forty pounds a year, “‘ passing rich on forty pounds a year, 
why ten shillings at the least goes a week in gloves, cakes, (for 
I cannot always fancy that cheese for supper) orange wine, 
library books (read in my bed-room after the infants are asleep), 
ten shillings, what with stamps and envelopes, goes like lightning, 
does'nt it? 

Well, we can’t all have lucky turns in life, any more than we 
can always win at cards, there are winners and losers every- 
where. I’m always rattling my chains, always advertising, 
always trying to escape, waiting for “‘something to turn up,” as 
I wrote at the beginning of my scribble... . Then when you 
have to buy two dresses, a jacket, and a hat or so, with boots 
and gloves every year, and have your old things turned and 
mended, where are you? I stick to black, black cashmere is my 
“ sarment of woe,” now and then varied by a cheap, a very cheap, 
velveteen. 

Oh! Chance ! You once threw an elderly German (with a nose) 
in my way, who so admired my performance after dinner of a 
Strauss waltz—when the little angels flopped round in their 
Sunday frocks and pinnies, and Freddy smashed one of the best 
ornaments—that he—Proposed. I must spell it with a capital 
letter... He wasa friend of the Talfourds, and admired me 
awfully. He offered to marry me there and then, and take me 
home to Hamburg, and I refused him. With tears in his kind 
eyes he said I should repent it. And I do, oh! Ido... Buns 
and Good Friday. . . Shall I write to that despised Hebrew and 
say I repent? ... Nothing so awful as to reflect on one fatal 
act that robbed,you of life’s sunshine. “Too late, ye cannot enter 
now” would, I feel sure, be his answer. 

Women (nice ones I mean) are always doing things they repent. 

**Souvent la femme varie 
Bien folle qui s’y fie.” 
So chance—miserable quicksand—you washed your hands of 
poor little me for ever after. You landed me here . . . and this 
is Good Friday at Melusina Villa, Shepherd’s Bush.... All 
the family have gone to church except the baby, screaming as 
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the nurse volubly slaps him, having got him all to herself in the 
nursery. I’m sure I should do the same, he is eighteen months 
old, but very knowing and very wicked, I quite long to fraternise 
with that ill-used down-at-heel woman who has notice given her 
monthly to leave, and is every month begged (with tears) to 
stay. 

“You understand the little darlings so well, nurse,” Mrs. 
Talfourd would say. 

Yes, I rather fancy, by baby’s roars just now, that she does. 

I hate these people, they are never sweet or kind to me, it 
requires all my natural tact and cleverness not to make Mina 
jealous of her husband, who has somewhat broad views, I find, 
on the moralities. Being once slightly tipsy he put his arm 
round my slender waist after dinner in the conservatory. But 
my expression of Napoleonic firmness, “Sir, how dare you?” 
withered him so completely, that he limped off swearing audibly 
about the little cat (the cat was me if you please). Perhaps he 
thought his little Viola would melt. Good gracious, when a 
handsome, adorable man, who knows how to give you thrills and 
heartaches, and makes love erguisitely, has once been your lover, 
you cannot cotton to a limp, miserable, insignificant stock-broker 
like Richard Talfourd, who always wears a white waistcoat and 
gaiters, can you? 

Yes. I hate them, wicked but natural is’nt it? Iam so lonely, 
“so sad and weary,” as the song goes, “ far from home and thee,” 
that I want to die... . Society, what you will have to answer 
for one day! Through being a lady (a cheap lady) I’m reduced 
to this slow, threadbare, genteel, horrid misery. Imus’nt if I could, 
cook, orscrub,or wash, or marry a mechanic, likesome poor unedu- 
cated woman (happier far often than her educated sisters), I must 
submit to be bullied by these people, to be apologetic and 
humble to them, no strong, manly arm upraised in my defence, 
no broad manly breast to pillow my aching head, no love, no 
children, no money, no home. ... What shall I do? Good 
Friday, and we are stuffed and suffocated with hot cross-buns. 
I hate the buns as much as I do the people, I am so utterly at 
their mercy you see. 

“Good heavens! reduced to buns—I, who have tasted dry 
Pommery and paté de foie gras and soles a la Normande and 
early vegetables at Bignon’s at a swell French breakfast. Now, 
what zs nicer than a French breakfast, so different to our eight 
o'clock in the morning meal, when I choke over the half-cold 
lumps of frizzled bacon. Autres temps, autres mceurs. My 
handsome lover died in battle, just when he was coming home to 
marry me. Oh! chance, I curse you for that stray bullet. 
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This miserable body—like a lamp—ust have its daily supply 
of oil and its wick trimmed, or out it goes. The oil and the 
trimming are generously supplied by the Talfourds. Bless 
them! I’m afraid I’m inclined to bless them a little too often in 
my own ‘peculiar’ way. Dear Mina and her cathood! For 
she zs like a great fire-loving, selfish, purring, green-eyed, devour- 
ing tabby, purring on the right people, and the children are the 
image of clawing kittens, or little agile panthers. What is Mina ? 
A well-ciothed, well-fed hen-wife, or machine for the nimble and 
yearly production of the young human kind. Poor Richard! 
Oh! mon roi, I pity you, blessed with six olive branches, 
and another on the road. ‘Blessed is he that (or who)'hath his 
quiver full of them.’ I don’t suppose David imagined how much 
it costs to keep a child now-a-days. Wouldn't I make them 
quiver if Providence kindly removed Mina and I stepped into 
her gowns and shoes?”.... 

“T shall certainly give these people notice to-morrow and ad- 
vertise once more in the 77zmes.” 

“Oh! life! life! when one has vision and the taste that can 
appreciate ideals and beauty—when one has the senses, and the 
heart, and the intellect, and the health (mustn’t forget health) 
to enjoy French breakfasts and French dresses and novels, and 
theatres, and champagne, and drives in the Park, and red para- 
sols, and the society of good-looking men, and music, and pic- 
tures, and other nice things, isn’t it hard that one should be 
buried in a Melusina Villa with a Mina, looking on at others’ 
follies and happiness? And I never have anything I like or 
want. I am only the governess. Oh! this ache at the sight of 
April’s buds and greenery—will it never go? Is it incipient 
heart disease? I shouldn't be one bit surprised. I cannot live 
without more emotion. Am I good-looking? Yes; fairly so. 
There is nothing uglier than a high forehead for women; thank 
goodness I can still comb a fluffy knowing little fringe over 
mine. Not so young as I was, but still ambitious, impetuous, 
hoping, behind my bars, looking on with eager eyes, often blind 
with weeping. Passionate hope and remorseless despair are in 
turn the tempests that sweep across my soul in its chill prison, 
re When, too, one is young—at least comparatively so. 
amusement of some kind is one of the necessities, not luxuries 
of life. I could work so much better if there were any object in 
view, any nice friend to meet at the theatre now and then. I 
can picture the mental miseries of the poor nuns and monks who 
are punished by outraged nature and jaundiced passion in a 
hundred forms. The defeat and ultimate ruin of soul and body, 
the sad piety, the trivialities, the love turned at last to despair, 
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and every taste, faculty, and sensibility given to us by the 
Creator warped and perverted—what a fearful picture all this 
presents!—and how many human beings are thus in chains! 
We have tastes, we have loves and hopes and faculties of enjoy- 
ment given to us for a wise purpose, and that not to be con- 
tinually employed in baulking and crushing them. Oh! if I 
could only have a good hearty laugh with some merry soul, and 
be ridiculous and humorous, giving myself up now and then to 
pleasurable thoughts and emotions, and be gay and bright for 
an hour, how thankful I should be! There are surely moral and 
spiritual ends in view for even such nonentities as governesses 
besides being snubbed and teaching children. We love music 
and books, flowers and pleasant society too as well as anybody ; 
we long to have our own homes too—at least I know I do. 
Why on earth, then, did I refuse Herr Ritter? My days here 
are ghastly—my naights—well, I read myself to sleep generally. 
Idiot! Fate threw you the handkerchief; you would not pick 
it up. Go, then, on your own dull way—be woke earlier than 
ever by those detestable children throwing wet sponges at each 
other. Get more withered and wrinkled every year, and see if 
another husband will ever pass your way. Has he quite for- 
gotten me, or am I at times a passing thought he cannot drive 
away? I should be thankful for this. I really believe that man 
had intellectual strength as well as grace and tenderness of 
feeling ; he seemed a strong yet simple soul, to be trusted to the 
death—faithful as a sentinel to his post—ready to guard his 
home treasures at any sacrifice. And I lost that one personal 
hope—I threw aside love’s sacred poem, and I deserve to live 
and die a wretched and solitary woman. My eternal blundering 
equals poor Goldsmith’s. Soon you will be going down hill, and 
find teaching more wearisome, your digestion more aggressive, 
and your skin will turn yellow and green, and you will die in 
some hospital alone, a voice dins in my ears for who will save 
you—who cares for you? whereas we might have walked hand 
in hand by the Italian lakes in our honeymoon as they reflect 
the trees and skies and mountains, and this reflection (excuse 
the pun) does not raise my spirits on this most miserable of Good 
Fridays. A passion of desperation seizes me; my life is wasted 
and broken in hopeless struggles. There is never anything to 
look forward to—one might as well be dead. 

I have sunk into a state of that insipid wretched insignificance 
which governesses understand too well. Mina as a handsome 
lay figure on which is draped the best clothes, produces a sort of 
mental suffocation that falls like blight, or dry-rot on the soul, 
and she is as indifferent to the effect she produces as she is to 
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anyone's suffering. She cares not what mistakes she makes. I 
used to be considered fairly intelligent once, even a good com- 
panion, but latterly a mildew has settled on my intellectual 
faculties, for I never hear an original or brilliant remark. I fall 
asleep in the evening from sheer ennui. ... We invariably 
take our tone from the atmosphere around us, so I am resigned 
to solitude and dulness as toa blight. Mina has no ideas, I 
find the housemaid far more amusing and sympathetic. What 
is wrong in my organisation that I can generally get on well 
with servants? They like me. Perhaps the common bond of 
misfortune unites us. We have the communion between us of 
—slavery. I hear them laughing together while I enjoy solitary 
confinement. 

An intelligent mind grows sick in solitude, its brilliancy even 
decays. . . . Why did my soldier-lover die? His image, 
memory, and Jove, which were once my shrine are now but 
ruins. ... I hate an east wind, it makes one extra melancholy 
to hear the wind screaming down the chimneys, and howling as 
though it were the wail of the dead. . . . I wll be brave, 
“ Live your life strongly, do not shirk it,” my father once said to 
me. 

What an egotistical wail this is! What fickle, stupid creatures 
women are! My neck and shoulders are white and round and 
firm as ever; they look charming in evening dress I was once 
told, but I never wear any evening dress now, only those abomin- 
able cashmeres and the cheap (high) velveteens. Perhaps the 
despised Hebrew if he saw me now would be glad I had let him 
off the bargain. Men are such queer cattle. I’ve cried so, my 
skin will soon loosen and then wrinkle. 

Ah! me! Can one be happy living in direct contradiction to 
one’s nature, tastes, and instincts, subjected to endless annoy- 
ances, finding oneself baulked at every turn? Even in teaching 
these children, Mina w7// have her own way in opposition to 
mine. I submit to anything for peace, of course. When this 
epitome of my woes is complete, I shall write to another 
governess I know who has gone off to Rome. I’m expecting a 
letter from her every day. I wonder if she has had—ahem ! 
any adventures in the holy city... . She is quite the prettiest 
woman I know, and the most accomplished; knocks me into a 
cocked hat, as the saying goes.... (I’m afraid my style will 
never be polished and flowing enough for the average 3 vol. I 
do drop so easily into these wretched slang terms. . . . 

Now, let me see, if I had a hundred pounds, what should I do? 
Play the rd/e of a mild adventuress seeking for prey in English 
and foreign boarding-houses, angling for a bite? ... Bites are 
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easy enough, its the way you “play” your fish and haul him in 
that’s so difficult... . I fear when I refused the German that I 
trumped the wrong card for—not for once, but the fiftieth time 
in my chequered career. 

How on earth am I to kill the three long mortal hours till 
dinner, till the salt fish and egg sauce are served? I shall be 
drinking cold water all the afternoon, so who can begrudge me 
the luxury of flavouring it with my favourice unalcoholic orange 
wine? tT ave drank orange bitters in gin to get up a fine appe- 
tite long ago. 

Shall I smoke? DareI smoke one cigarette? If one could 
dull one’s agonies with cigarettes I should not mind... . No; I 
really dare not, since Mina gave me notice, and burnt a dear little 
packet of my Algerians which she found in my desk. A cigarette 
betrays itself by its divine odour. Of course she asked me to 
stay on; ’tis her way with her servants. ... It is a shame, I’m 
never seen, never heard or admired by any living soul; even the 
nuns they say in convents—but there, I won't be profane. .*. . 
I think I shall be a chorus-singer in a comic opera, and try and 
“mash” someone in the stalls. 

Iam so lonely—father, mother, brother, husband, baby, all 
dead, and in dying, leaving me nothing but a hundred pounds, 
and a little old-fashioned jewellery and furniture, which I had to 
sell at an auction. My mother’s annuity expired at her death, 
and dear father was always poor as a church mouse. I am quite 
sure poverty is the greatest curse that can be visited on us. And 
a hungry man suffers more in sight of the food he may zo¢ touch. 
Life here is insupportable ! 

But I am growing prosy. 

When my husband failed, his ruffianly creditors seized on my 
wardrobe as well as the furniture and silver. ... Fancy seeing 
lovely lace petticoats, and sable sets, and really exgutsite dresses 
and mantles carted off, leaving you with only a cloth jacket, a 
pair of boots, and the dress you had on your back. The wretches ! 
[ longed to pour scalding water over their heads out of my 
window. 

Is this how clever people begin a novel? To write quite 
naturally, and pop down just what one thinks and feels. 

Shall I write a novel? The difficulty will be in getting it 
published, after that I fancy I should see some curious scenes. 
My friend, the lady who has married at the fatal age of forty, a 
rich man, after many vicissitudes, and a past she would not care 
to be too carefully raked over, has written lots of three vol. 
novels, and still goes on creating, though she has heaps of money. 
She quotes the early struggles of Balzac, and thinks it so kind of 
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Messrs. Green, Red, and Black, to hope to recoup their heavy 
losses with her recent books, out of her next production, but as 
she must “flow,” and has exhausted every emotion but the 
writing mania, she “flows” for next to nothing. Her books 
take awfully (only she doesn’t know it), They are so very pure 
and high-toned, all leading up to courtship, then dropping it like 
a hot coal after. British virgins in elegant drawing-rooms, or on 
shady lawns revel in these sweet misrepresentations of life, and 
weep over the touching sentiments of that pious “flow,” and 
even the critics can’t quite smash her up, for there’s nothing to 
“go at” in her stories. Cobwebs, tinsel, dross, and shreds of 
other people's ideas, lots of, “ she says,” and “he replies,” heaps 
of “fine smiles” and “passionate murmurs,” “far away” looks, 
and “ oval brows ;” eyes are her strong point, so are ankles, necks, 
and busts. She treats them most delicately, descriptions by the 
yard, anything but humour, wit, pathos, and truth. She copies 
all her descriptive bits out of French novels. I’m sure I should 
want to write a “naughty” book. Ah! me, how I do run on to 
be sure ! 

An inspiration!! Are there not kind, benevolent-minded 
people who publish penny dreadfuls and shilling horrors? How 
good of them to meet the wants of the great unemployed to be 
sure. Alas! I hear there are ten thousand, nay a hundred 
thousand, perhaps double that number, of stories sent in, some- 
times declined, sometimes appropriated. It’s what they call a 
glut in the market of fiction. 

Oh! what a stupid old world it is! It’s the same with singers 
and pianistes, teachers and violinists, and reciters, and all the 
rest. A hundred thousand against the “One,” possibly, a 
sham, more often a rogue, exalted on high by artful dodging 
and working on the ignorance of the public. “Many are called 
but few are chosen ;” get a name somehow, and they will flock in 
crowds to see you. 

I’ve had five years of this mild penal servitude, and I mean to 
go. Shall I give Talfourd the benefit of my minauderies? . . 
Hark! that’s her voice, they’ve returned from church. Baby is 
sleeping peacefully sucking his thumb, exhausted with varied 
emotions. I can hear Teddie asking “what’s for dinner, ma ?’’ 
and this is followed by a vague allusion to “pancakes.” ... I 
will open a volume of Carlyle. Certainly of all life’s cursing 
torments nothing beats poverty. I’ma slave and freedom is so 
heavenly ! 

I’m in a bitter mood and cynical as Voltaire or Bolingbroke. 
I fancy I can hear my dead soldier-lover saying, “ Chere enfant 
quelle mouche vous adonc piquée aujourd'hui?” Mouche, indeed, 
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I am thinking of those fiendish children. Let them eat up all 
the jam and rock cakes and apples, and make themselves ill. . . 
My dead-soldier lover! Alas! Well, they say love is a 
phase to be lived through. For soft, caressing fondness, and 
adorable burning tenderness commend me to a Frenchman! But 
he was poor... . Iam not sure it would have been quite wise 
to have married a poor Frenchman for ail his charm, the older I 
grow the more convinced am I that money outweighs all else, 
and yet I hate it. Cads always get the most somehow, and when 
you see the contemptible material creatures devoid of all high or 
noble attributes, or any real talent, who amass wealth by low 
cunning and greed, sticking at nothing, and profiting by others’ 
ruin, it strikes one that money, with all its force and meaning, 
must be but a low, poor thing after all. Yet, how it governs the 
world, how mighty and omnipotent it is, like a devil, always 
draining and devouring, and that laughs at fine feelings and fine 
sentiments, triumphing through the baseness that is at the root 
of human nature.... Y¥et I often wish, oh! how I do wish, I 
had some more of it... . Without love or money!! Which I 
wonder is the worse state tobe in? But to have weither is really 
too bad... Let me console myself with the charming reflec- 
tion that it ismy own fault. I lost my chance, my one solitary 
chance in life, because a man’s nose did not quite please my 
zsthetic taste. How dare you pick and choose? Idiot! what 
business have you with any taste, any penchant? You cannot 
afford it. Oh!dear! Too late again, I’m dreaming of those 
divine words of Rosetti, 


‘* Look on my face ; my name is ‘ might have been ;’ 
I am also called ‘no more,’ ‘too late,’ ‘ farewell ?’ ” 
How exquisitely it is all summed up in a few sweet words. How 
well poets understand us. They will haunt me to-night in my 
dreams. 


(7o be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


For a week Jocelyn made every effort to drive Catherine out of 
his thoughts. Naturally, the more trouble he took to forget her 
and the parting scene the night he quitted the Chase, the- more 
persistently his mind dwelt on her. He reasoned with himself— 
argued against what he chose to call his own folly and weakness 
—told himself his ardent love had changed to cold dislike—still, 
waking or sleeping, the image of Catherine would not leave him 
in peace. Her face, her statuesque figure, her beautiful blue 
eyes now full of girlish fun, now heavy with thought or sympathy, 
her silken hair like a halo of gold round her head, her pretty 
hands and dainty feet, haunted his memory. Countless little 
sayings, innumerable little acts, and even gestures, came about 
him again, no matter how strenuously he strove to divert his 
thoughts. 

But every day made him more resolved not to yield. He 
convinced himself that he no longer wished to marry Catherine, 
even if she relinquished her ridiculous attempt at making 
bargains and conditions. 

“Women cught to be sweet and gentle,” he said to himself, 
loftily. ‘When girls take preposterous notions into their heads, 
they become unendurable at thirty, and develop into perfect 
harridans at forty. If I ever do marry, which is more than 
doubtful, my wife shall be sweet and womanly, and not want 
to set herself up as a censor of laws and morals. Crotchets, and 
whims, and fancies are nothing but a bore with anybody, and 
when pretty young women indulge in them become simply in- 
sufferable. Besides, if Catherine cared for me, she would not 
have listened to my detractors and slanderers, and she would 
not have began that intolerable fault-finding. If we commenced 
like that, what would our lives be at the end of a year?” 
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Being the height of the season in London, there was a vortex 
of pleasure and light amusement for him to plunge into. In the 
heat of his irritation against the only one girl he really cared 
about, Jocelyn felt strongly inclined to marry one of the 
numerous pretty flirts who smiled upon him. The chief reason 
that withheld him from taking this decided step was the difficulty 
of choosing. He had an enviable power of choice, for he was 
handsome, young, rich, with pleasant, winning manners when in 
a good humour. Prudent mammas who heard of his “wild 
ways” calmly smiled, quoted the old proverb about “ reformed 
rakes,” and said, confidentially and confidently, that they were 
sure he would “settle down” after marriage. So many young 
men were wild—it was a great pity, of course—but it could not 
be helped. The young ladies were secretly fascinated by the 
character darkly hinted at. The stories half told threw a kind 
of romantic glamour about him. 

Not only did his deeply-rooted love for Catherine bind Jocelyn, 
although he would not admit this to himself, but he was fanciful 
and critical to the last degree. One girl was too fat, another 
too thin ; one was too fast, another too slow; one had everything 
to recommend her save her big, bold, black eyes, another would 
be faultless only for her utterly insipid, pale grey eyes ; one was 
too clever, another too stupid, and so on. 

At the end of a second week, Mr. Garsdale dismissed the 
subject of marriage, without relinquishing any of his pleasant, 
ephemeral flirtations. There was nothing to be gained by 
marrying. He did not care whether his cousin Douglas had the 
family estates and family heirlooms or not. What would it 
matter to him when he was dead and gone? He did not like 
his cousin Douglas, but entertained no rancorous or antagonistic 
feelings against him. 

At the end of the third week, Jocelyn Garsdale flattered him- 
self that he had nearly forgotten, because he had roused a little 
tempest of bitter feeling against her in his mind. One morning, 
cantering home after a ride towards Richmond, he found he had 
lost a small locket from his watch chain, containing her miniature 
on ivory. This miniature had been painted about three years 
ago, and mounted in gold and diamonds, as a birthday gift from 
Mrs. Grantley to his mother, and since his mother’s death he had 
constantly worn it. As he had caused the locket to be slightly 
altered, no one recognised it. To-day he regarded the loss as a 
good omen, for he wishedtoentirely erase Catherine from his heart. 
He felt so savagely bitter that he thought he would have given a 
hundred pounds as largesse to the messenger who came to tell 
him of Catherine’s death. Yet the real truth of the matter was 
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that, if he had accidentally heard of the slightest mishap befall- 
ing her, he would have flown to her side. 

He was riding slowly past Gloucester Gate, when he suddenly 
came almost in contact with Lady Evelyn Bransmead, who had 
been taking an early canter in the park. Her pretty face glowed 
unconsciously with delight when she saw him, and he could not 
avoid her, as she instantly bowed, and almost imperceptibly 
quickened her horse's steps. 

Lady Evelyn was a desperate little flirt, inordinately vain, 
eagerly anxious to get married, yet firmly resolved not to marry 
anybody either poor, ugly, or old, and she had persuaded herself 
she was sentimentally in love with Mr. Garsdale. She was in 
love on an average about three times a year, and sometimes in 
love with two people at once. In addition to her other feminine 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, she was a determined little gossip. 
As she had reached the age of twenty-two, she considered her- 
self despairingly to be “ getting quite an old maid,” but also con- 
sidered that her elderliness gave her many privileges and 
immunities not granted to mere chits of girls. 

The little lady prided herself on being intensely feminine and 
nobody laughed more heartily than she at the “ Bloomer non- 
sense” as represented in the pages of Punch. She took a lively 
interest in the commotion just arising in a tumultuous wave about 
women’s rights and wrongs, but she made a great jest of it all. 
Only one masculine privilege did she usurp, to reward herself 
for her charming feminity—the privilege of making love. It 
could not be denied she made love very prettily, but she had 
alarmed more than one poor timid fellow who otherwise admired 
her. She liked Jocelyn more than anybody she had ever seen, 
and laid siege to him as far as she dared to venture. Jocelyn’s 
sentiments towards her consisted partly of an odd liking, partly of 
a curious contemptuous dislike. 

Lady Evelyn knew that she always looked her best on horse- 
back ; she was a superb rider, and her habit invariably fitted her 
like a second epidermis. She was in a flutter of pride and delight 
at finding herself riding along the streets where she was univer- 
sally known with Mr. Garsdale as her attendant cavalier. Hap- 
pily for her vanity, she was entirely ignorant of the manner in 
which her hero of the hour regarded her. 

Feeling sure she was armed at all points, and that the passing 
excitement made her look even brilliant, Lady Evelyn tried to 
make good use of this golden opportunity. She flashed her 
bright eyes, laughed until every one of her pearly little teeth be- 
came visible, pretended to take fright once to show off her pretty 
musical screarn, which some old fogey of her acquaintance had 
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once said reminded him strangely of the “celebrated Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s ringing laugh,” and swayed in her saddle to display her 
plump, lissome figure, and even once endeavoured to specially 
draw attention to her plump dimpled hands, small as those of a 
child, by touching Jocelyn’s coat sleeve. Jocelyn was quietly 
going over a vocabulary of very bad language in his own mind, 
as he listened to what he was pleased to term her “ idiotic gabble.” 
He was congratulating himself that the end of the next street 
would terminate this weary pilgrimage, when the name of Cathe- 
rine Grantley caught his ear, whistling past him with the effect of 
a pistol shot. 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Evelyn,” he said courteously, for the 
first time turning the light of his countenance upon her, and 
looking like a man suddenly startled out of a profound slumber. 
“I did not exactly catch your last words.” 

Lady Evelyn persuaded herself that the melody of her voice 
had distracted his attention from the mere words used, also that 
her latest subject was not interesting to her auditor. 

“Qh! it was nothing,” she smilingly answered. “Iwas only 
telling you what you probably knew long before I did, as you 
have been staying at Sarsden Chase so lately, and were at Anne 
Grantley’s wedding. You no doubt know that Catherine Grantley 
is coming to London next week. They say she is going to be 
married at the end ofthe summer. I quite long to see her— they 
say she is so pretty—a friend who was at her sister’s wedding 
says she is exactly like the Velasquez in our dining room. Oh! 
do tell me, Mr. Garsdale, if that is true. Is she as pretty as they 
say?” 

Lady Evelyn’s prattle gave Jocelyn time to gain perfect com- 
mand over his voice and features. 

“ My cousin is much admired,” he said, in a bard tone, staring 
straight before him along the white, dusty street, “I was not 
aware of her intention to come to town.” 

“Indeed ! How very strange. But now I remember, they said 
she was fretting about losing her sister—so silly, you know, all 
affectation, preposterous nonsense—-I don’t believe in that kind 
of sentimental rubbish, do you, Mr. Garsdale? So, old Lady 
Challoner, who has taken some sort of fancy to her—but Lady 
Challoner is so ridiculous, always taking fancies to all kinds of 
people, and stops men in the street seiling toy dogs, and quite 
cries over dirty scraps of children with no shoes on, and all that 
kind of foolishness—Lady Challoner made a fuss about her, and 
asked her to come to stay with her, and they say she is going to 
make a great sensation.” 

They had arrived at the end of the street where Jocelyn ought 
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to have diverged, but he did not seem to be aware of this, and 
the coquettish little beauty took care not to remind him. As 
she had supposed him to be paying the utmost attention all the 
time to her agreeable chitter, chatter, she did not imagine him to 
be specially interested in the present subject of her discourse. 
Although she had already on several occasions suffered disappoint- 
ment in her matrimonial schemes, she was irrepressibly sanguine, 
and vain as the bird of Juno is said to be. 

In defiance of his recent boast to himself that he had reached 
a pleasant state of indifference, if not forgetfulness, with regard 
to Catherine, Jocelyn felt most painfully agitated by the news of 
her unexpected visit to town, and her reported engagement. He 
rapidly commented in his mind on the probability that there was 
some mistake, but, at the same time, a rush of gratified vanity 
filled his heart, and in a moment entirely altered his feelings 
towards Catherine. Forthe moment he felt assured that she was 
pining and fretting about his sudden departure, about the 
unhappy quarrel, and also that the general report regarding her 
approaching marriage pointed to himself. It was evident that 
she was ardently desirous to be reconciled, and was seeking to 
bring him again to her side. He felt flattered and forgiven. 

“ Lady Challoner is in town?” he carelessly asked. 

“{ think so. Kate Grantley is to come on Thursday or Friday. 
Her mamma is to bring her up, and stay a week. Do you know 
the gentleman Catherine is engaged to? They say he is so 
immensely rich, and so nice, and quite good-looking—his name 
is—how stupid I am, I always forget names, Colonel—Colonel— 
I wish I could remember—never mind, [ll ask May Hythe, and 
I’!! tell you when I see you this evening, for of course you will 
be at Mrs. Avery’s dance?” Lady Evelyn said, smiling in her 
baby way up at her cavalier. The little lady studied smiles by 
the friendly aid of her dressing-glass,and had many shades and 
varieties at her disposal. 

“T suppose so,” answered Jocelyn, rather vacantly, for he was 
not attending to the concluding question. Lady Evelyn stopped, 
for she had arrived at the door of her father’s house. She was 
in the highest spirits, and ready to persuade herself that only the 
most flattering reason could account for Mr. Garsdale’s accom- 
panying her all the way. And as he must stay to assist her to 
dismount, for he would never be so far lacking in gallantry as 
to leave her to the groom, he would inevitably see her pretty, 
tiny foot, which somebody had assured her rivalled that of 
Cinderella. 

Jocelyn asked no more questions. His thoughts were at an 
immeasurable distance from the smiling beauty as he lifted her 
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from her saddle, and her dainty dottine de Paris might have 
been the sabot of the Cheurineur for aught he knew to the 
contrary. 

As he was tolerably clear-sighted when not in the height of 
one of his semi-idiotic passions, he perceived at ,once that the 
rumour respecting Catherine’s approaching marriage was either a 
falsehood or a mistake. He felt very slight curiosity regarding 
the Colonel, for he immediately saw that this must be Colonel 
Chippenham, a personage of whom he was not inclined to be 
jealous. But he felt feverishly desirous to see Catherine; he 
was perfectly certain she had resolved to seek him, to be recon- 
ciled, to unsay all the hard things that had angered him. He 
forgot his resolution to drive her out of his memory, if possible ; . 
gratified vanity and forgiving love combined gave him a curious 
sense of delight, of elation. The idea that her love for him was 
sufficiently strong to break down her pride thrilled him with a 
strange feeling of power. 

It was with some dismay that he remembered he had never 
written the promised letter of explanation to Mr. Grantley. But 
this did not much signify, he thought. No doubt Mr. Grantley 
knew there had been a lovers’ quarrel, and this would excuse 
everything. Besides, his uncle by this time knew his “ways,” 
and had so often forgiven him offences great and small, that 
one more or less could not matter. 

He was determined not to make a sign to betray any wish for 
a reconciliation. Catherine had annoyed and insulted him ; she 
should drain the cup of repentance to the dregs, as a punish- 
ment. But he constantly speculated as to when, where, and 
under what circumstances, the meeting would take place, what 
Catherine would say, how she would look, what contending love 
and offended dignity would admit of his saying. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CUPID’S TOILS. 


Hap Catherine Grantley been obliged to confess the exact truth, 
she would have been driven to the humiliating necessity of 
admitting that she secretly hoped to once again see the lover 
who had left her so abruptly, in such bitter anger. But it was 
not true that she was going to London on this quest. Lady . 
Challoner, an old friend and distant relative of Mrs. Grantley’s, 
had urgently pressed an invitation on her. This invitation both 
father and mother anxiously wished Catherine to accept. There 
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was no doubt that she was suffering from an evil languor, a 
listlessness induced partly by the reaction consequent on the 
excitement of the past few weeks ; but it was also evident that 
she was fretting, even brooding, although she tried to appear 
cheerful. 

The visit was not to extend beyond a couple of weeks. 

‘I cannot spare my little girl long at present,” said papa, to 
Lady Challoner. 

“ Ah, it is only a kind of apprenticeship—a kind of rehearsal,” 
said her ladyship, laughing gaily. ‘‘ You need not hope to keep 
her much longer.” 

Lady Challoner waddled out on the lawn, where some young 
people were fluttering about ; she deeply loved youth and gaiety. 
Mr. Grantley turned almost sadly to his wife. 

“‘T do not hope to keep the dear girl,” he said. “But I trust 
and pray it will not be Jocelyn who is the one destined to take 
her. I have a misgiving that we are sending her into the lion’s 
den. I wish her to go away, to change the current of her 
thoughts. But if she could go anywhere else, anywhere that she 
would not risk meeting him, it would be a good thing,” 

Lady Challoner had mentioned that Jocelyn was in London, 
some of her numerous correspondents having told her. 

“The child may not care for him at all,” Mrs. Grantley 
answered. “I understood from her that he rushed off in one of 
his outrageous tempers, and also she acknowledged that he has 
twice asked her to marry him. But I am not at all sure that 
she could be induced to become his wife. It is to be hoped that 
ifsuch an unfortunate event happens as their marriage, that he 
will mend his ways.” 

“ Devoutly is it to be hoped,” said Mr. Grantley. “Of course 
it would be ridiculous to lock her up, like some of the princesses 
in the Arabian Nights, lest she should come to harm, yet there 
is a needless running into danger, which is the other extreme.” 

“Tt is very hard to tell what to do for the best,” sighed the 
anxious mother, who as yet knew sorrow only from hearsay. 

Old Lady Challoner was an inveterate match-maker, and as 
romantic as any Rosa Matilda of sixteen. With unerring per- 
ception, she could scent a love-story from afar off, and was 
breathlessly eager to help in twining the bridal wreath and 
crowning the wedding cake. Her own experience ought to have 
curbed, if not cured, this predilection for love and matrimony— 
she had married twice, each time unhappily, but as years rolled 
by, this stupid old lady grew more romantically romantic. 

It was quite unnecessary, she deemed, to ask anybody any 
questions about this latest pair of estranged lovers. Her eagle 
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eye discerned the entire story of the estrangement as if it were 
mirrowed in a magic glass. 

In pitying and aiding distressed lovers, no matter what the 
difficulty might be, she always leaned with marked partiality to 
the side of Corydon, and said, and thought, that Phillis doubtless 
was in the wrong. She was one of those ladies who imagine 
the king can be guilty of no error, and unless a man was a 
criminal, or a lunatic, and so forfeited his royal prerogative, she 
bowed before him. With calm consideration, she mastered what 
she felt certain were the facts of this little case now under her 
care. Catherine was a bit of a flirt, not very bad, but still dis- 
posed that way. Jocelyn was naturally displeased. But nothing 
could be easier than to arrange this foolish affair. People had 
talked to her about Jocelyn’s “wild ways” and “horrid temper,” 
but she said, and thought, all young men of spirit were more or 
less wild, and a young man was all the better for having 
sown his wild oats, while as to temper, a goody-goody young 
man, pretending to have no temper, was simply a hypocritical 
abomination. There was something grand, lion-like, in a man 
with a fine strong masterful willand temper. And at all hazards, 
she was resolved to immediately reconcile this particular pair of 
disconsolate lovers. Anyone could plainly see that Catherine 
was fairly dying of grief in consequence of the estrangement. 

She was delighted when she found herself safely reinstalled in 
her house in Portman Square, with Catherine under her wing. 
Next to bringing about a reconciliation with Jocelyn, her ambi- 
tion was to enable Catherine to make a really splendid marriage. 

How perfectly delicious to be the means of making her, say, 
a Duchess? Why not? Her singular and aristocratic beauty, 
the position and antiquity of her family in the county, even her 
fortune, as being one of the co-heiresses of Mr. Grantley, her 
youth and grace, her careful training, all warranted her in an- 
ticipating a grand alliance. Anne had married well, but 
Catherine ought to marry better. Lady Challoner already 
dotted down in her mental tablets the particular duke who was 
to have the honour and glory of placing the ducal coronet on the 
brow of her young relative. He was perhaps a noodle, and as 
lank and lugubrious as an old Pilgrim Father; but hardly any- 
body in this world unites all the good qualities in their own 
person. 

The scheming old lady never confided her plans, plots, and 
projects, to the nearest and dearest of her friends. In her own 
opinion she was capable of being as great in social strategy as 
De Stael or Talleyrand, and only one difficulty hindered her 
from taking a leading part in the political world, the impossi- 
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bility of being able to master or get up any interest in the 
various questions occupying men’s minds. 

This wily diplomatist resolved to move very cautiously, and 
with immense dignity, lest her two somewhat antagonistic plans 
should clash. From some peculiar mode of regarding the world 
at large, she looked on most human beings as mere puppets, to 
be pulled this way or that, at pleasure. But from some still 
more peculiar mode of regarding herself, she fancied that she 
was one of the privileged personages capable of pulling the 
strings. 

At first sportive Fate, which loves to run away with the threads 
spinning human lives, and to pull them into a tangle—Fate 
favoured her ladyship’s pleasant arrangements. Lady Challoner 
did not want to be bothered by the sharp maternal eye of Mrs. 
Grantley, and devoutly hoped not to be obliged to go out with 
her. But anold complaint seized her ladyship ; she caught cold, 
and her face swelled so ridiculously that it was not possible to 
show herself. All the world and his wife called, but she was 
“ indisposed,” so carriages rolled to and from her door, piles of 
cards were left, and she remained invisible. Secretly she wel- 
comed the pain and discomfort and ugly looks. Mrs. Grantley 
went out constantly for three days, taking Catherine with her to 
see various friends. By some singular freak of fortune, they 
missed Jocelyn at every turn. At some houses he had either 
just left, or somebody said he would probably come, and in the 
latter case both Catherine and her mamma would hurry away. 
At the end of three days, Mrs. Grantley caught a violent cold, 
and was strictly prohibited from going out by Lady Challoner’s 
doctor. The cold passed off as quickly as it came on, but when 
she was free to get out again the week she had allowed herself 
had elapsed. As she greatly disliked the hurry and glare of 
London, and the perpetual fatigue of moving round the ring of 
society in the season, she would not be persuaded to remain 
even for a few days longer. 

Lady Challoner was nearly rid of her tiresome attack, but 
would not risk going to the station. Catherine accompanied her 
mamma, trying half the way to coax her to remain. To the 
girlish thoughts of Catherine, the novelty of town life appeared 
very delightful. Anne had passed the previous season in London, 
and had roused a great deal of curiosity in her sister’s mind by 
lively descriptive sketches of places, people, and scenes. 

At first they drove with the carriage closed, but the day was 
so bright, so cheerful, that after awhile they hadit opened. As 
they were about to enter one of the streets close to Charing 
Cross, there happened to be a great press of vchicles, and the 
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coachman pulled up his horses for a minute or two. A group 
of pedestrians stood at the edge of the pavement, waiting for a 
chance to pass from one side of the street to the other. Among 
these persons was Jocelyn Garsdale. 

Jocelyn had called nearly every day at Lady Challoner’s house, 
ostensibly to make friendly inquiries respecting her, but in 
reality to obtain a meeting and reconciliation with Catherine. 
Lady Challoner had ordered that all cards and letters should be 
carried instantly to her, and she quietly put Jocelyn’s cards on 
one side, as she preferred that Catherine should be taken entirely 
by surprise when she met him. Jocelyn had inquired once or 
twice if Mrs. Grantley was at home, but she was always out the 
first half of the week, and invalided the second half. Mrs. 
Grantley had not mentioned the circumstance of his call to 
Catherine, who was really wondering how it happened she saw 
nothing of him. 

For a moment or two, Catherine did not see Jocelyn. She 
was speaking eagerly and earnestly to her mother, leaning 
slightly forward, for she had moved to the back seat to avoid 
the rays of the sun. The tiny parasol she held close to her face 
was lined with pale pink silk, which threw a mingled glow and 
shade upon her delicate face. Never had Jocelyn seen her look 
so bewitchingly beautiful. He had resolved not to sue, but to 
tranquilly await the tender petition for pardon he so fully antici- 
pated, otherwise he would have instantly spoken to her. The 
carriage was not at the distance of two feet from him, but he had 
determined not to yield an inch. 

Perhaps the fixed magnetism of his glance caused Catherine 
to turn her head towards him. Foran instant their eves met. 
A tinge of crimson suffused her lovely face; in spite of herself 
she slightly smiled. Jocelyn hardly smiled, but he raised his hat, 
and at the moment the carriage drove quickly on. 

“ By Jove, what a doosidly pretty girl,” said a somewhat harsh 
croaking voice at his shoulder; “ Who is she, Garsdale? You 
know her evidently. An awfully pretty girl.” 

Jocelyn glanced at his questioner—a tall, lanky, sickly young 
man, with a long pale face, and narrow shoulders. 

“ Good morning,” said he, stiffly. “ What girl?” 

“Why, that one with the big go-about-your-business eyes and 
the please-do-kiss-me mouth—why, the one you bowed to this 
very minute. I should think she could sing like Saint Cecilia. 
Is it the little Grantley somebody was telling me about ?” 

“The young lady, I presume you mean, is my cousin, Miss 
Grantley, your Grace,” answered Jocelyn, in a tone many degrees 
below freezing point. ‘‘ Good morning.” 
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“Oh!” said his Grace, turning on his heel. Then he turned 
back fora moment to gaze after the rapidly vanishing figure of 

Mr. Garsdale. “Oh!” he repeated. “Um! Jealous, I suppose. 
' I wonder if the fellow’s engaged to her. She’s an uncommonly 
pretty girl, allthe same. I think somebody told me she was 
staying with the Challoner. I must hunt up that old lady, just 
out of curiosity.” 

This lanky personage happened to be the identical noble duke 
whom Lady Challoner had mentally fixed on as a possible con- 
sort for her latest darling, Catherine Grantley. Ifanybody ever 
does really fall in love at first sight with a face, the Duke of 
Killhayes may be reckoned among the number. 

It was a long drive to the Nine Elms Station, for in those pre- 
Crimean days London had not yet become intersected by iron 
rails. Mrs. Grantley felt tired, and almost immediately after the 
bridge was crossed fell into a doze. Catherine was thus thrown 
back on her own thoughts. The sudden, intense joy which she 
had been thrilled by at sight of her lover was checked by an 
indefinable feeling caused by some expression in his face. It was 
cnly an absurd fancy, she told herself, but she could not help 
imagining that he had looked at her in a way which did not at 
all evidence eager, tender affection, or any degree of regret or 
penitence. There had been, she fancied—she told herself she 
fancied—a certain sneer in his glance, a supercilious turn of the 
head, a covert triumph, which she had never seen with him 
before. 

“ Perhaps he no longer loves me,” she worried herself by think- 
ing. “Perhaps—” and the red, indignant blood suffused her 
face—“ perhaps he thinks I have come here to seek him. If I 
thought that, I would not gu back to Lady Challoner’s house, 
but return home with my mother.” 

Mrs. Grantley had sent her maid in advance with her luggage, 
and to take tickets. When she got out at the station, almost 
the first object she beheld was this decent, respectable person 
almost in hysterics, in company with a policeman, and a small, 
excited crowd had gattered round her. Mrs. Grantley had a 
horror of scenes and excitements, and nearly fainted when her 
maid caused her to become the centre of observation by rushing 
up to her and telling her, with tears and descriptive actions, that 
one of the boxes kad been stolen while she was buying the 
tickets. However, the station-master came to the rescue, 
promised to do his best to trace and recover the lost box, placed 
Mrs. Grantley in her compartment, and the sobbing woman in 
another, and then told Catherine the train would go in a few 
minutes. 
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These various passing excitements hindered Mrs. Grantley 
from observing her daughter's flutter of manner. Catherine did 
not intend to conceal from her mother the simple fact that she 
had just seen Jocelyn for the first time since the quarrel, but 
from some unaccountable reason or other, she could not utter 
his name. Once or twice she made an effort to carelessly men- 
tion the little incident, but each time a painful sense of suffoca- 
tion stayed the words. <A worrying kind of guilty feeling seized 
her as the train swept out of the station, and for a momenta 
wild, childish longing to run after it and stop her mother to tell 
her what was thus becoming a foolish trifling secret, made her 
move a few rapid steps in idle pursuit. 

The coachman taking her home again to Portman Square, 
travelled by the streets he had come through in going to the 
station. Catherine recognised the precise corner where Jocelyn 
had appeared like a vision, she anxiously looked about for him, 
then sank back among the cushions with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment, although she had not really imagined he would be there. 

When she entered Lady Challoner’s dainty sitting-room— 
pretty and luxurious as the boudoir of an eighteenth century 
marquise—she found her ladyship surrounded by piles of note- 
paper and cards of invitation. After some civil words of inquiry, 
and exclamations indicative of shocked indignation on hearing 
of the robbery, she explained to Catherine that she intended to 
give a reception next week, and that she was anxious to enlist 
her services as secretary. 

“T have written and directed some, my dear,” she said. “ Let 
us have some luncheon first, I am downright famishing, not to 
say dying, of hunger, and I have no doubt you are at starvation 
point, and then hey for a couple of hours’ hard labour.” 

The diplomatic old lady hustled up a pile of sealed envelopes 
gaily, and bundled them into her escritoire, clicking the key. 
Among these envelopes were two, one addressed to Jocelyn 
Garsdale, Esquire, the other to his Grace the Duke of 
Kellhayes. 

“ Now we shall see what we shall see,” the wily viscountess 
murmured to herself, putting her head on one side with an air 
curiously suggestive of a sly old magpie. “My dear Catherine 
would make a sweet duchess. How proud and pleased I should 
be to present her to our most gracious sovereign. It would be 
a delicious triumph for her and for me. But still—love and 
romance tug at my heart-strings. It is a grand triumph to make ° 
two wayward young hearts happy. Ah me! Well, well, I am 
very sure no girl could by any possibility love my esteemed 
friend Kellhayes, but he is a good sort of creature in his way 
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and if one cannot be ecstatically happy, sweet content is left 
with dove-like wings.” 

The invitations sent out, the romantic old lady awaited the 
evening of her reception with something of the excitement that 
fills the heart of a girl anticipating her first ball. But skittish 
Fate, always bent on alternately teasing and favouring lovers, 
skirmished off in a fresh direction before that eventful evening 
arrived. 


CHAPTER V. 
“BUT I HAVE NOT IN ARCADIA BEEN.” 


ABOUT an hour after the load of cards had been despatched, 
Catherine was sitting with Lady Challoner, taking what was her 
ladyship’s favourite refreshment of the day—a cup of tea. 

They were talking and laughing gaily, Lady Challoner having 
a perfect mental cabinet stored with recollections of places, 
people, and things, while Catherine made an excellent listener, 
when a servant came in with a letter for Miss Grantley. 

Catherine looked at the superscription on the envelope, with a 
puzzled air, glanced at the post mark, and turned the letter 
about awkwardly, almost confusedly. 

“Open your letter, my dear, and don’t play the part of Tony 
Lumpkin,” said Lady Challoner, who was one of the most 
inquisitive of Eve’s daughters. 

Catherine tore open the letter, read it hurriedly, flushed, and 
replaced the missive in its envelope. Then, looking up, she saw 
her old friend’s eyes fixed on her. 

“It is from —,” she hesitated. 

“ My love, don’t flush ; and don’t imagine you are bound to 
submit your correspondence to me, as if you were at boarding- 
school, and I were your governess,” laughed Lady Challoner— 
convinced the letter came from Jocelyn Garsdale—but she spoke 
testily, as if she would sorely resent not being treated as a con- 
fidential friend. In the morning she always was very late, while 
Catherine was up and dressed by half-past seven o’clock. Thus 
each breakfasted separately, and read their own letters alone. 
Lady Challoner never asked a solitary question about the letters 
her young visitor received, but Catherine, as a rule, told her in a 
pleasant gossipy way their contents, which flattered and pleased 
the old lady. 

“It is from Miss Dagnall,” said Catherine. “ She is in London 
for a couple of days, and wishes very much to see me.” 
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“Oh!” was all the comment Lady Challoner made ; but it 
was Lord Burleigh’s nod set to music, for it expressed an extra- 
ordinary variety of emotions. 

Miss Dagnall had been at one time the governess of Anne 
and Catherine Grantley, but a distant relative had left her a com- 
fortable income, and she quitted Mrs. Grantley’s house to join 
one of the Anglican sisterhoods in course of tormation. Lady 
Challoner had known her, but from an almost childish fondness, 
her feelings had changed to dislike. Catherine, on the contrary, 
was warmly attached to her late governess. 

Lady Challoner was disappointed to find that the letter was 
not from the lover sie meant to befriend, and, vexed that it 
should come from a person to whom she objected, she sipped 
her tea slowly for some minutes, then laid down the fragile 
Dresden cup and saucer, then fed her Blenheim with a morsel of 
sponge cake, finally turned a cold eye on Catherine. 

“And I suppose you wish to see her?” she remarked, in a 
frosty tone. 

Catherine was quite aware of the dislike felt by Lady 
Challoner for Miss Dagnall, therefore answered with a slight 
hesitation. 

“T should be very very sorry if she went away and I did not 
see her. She says it may be a long time before we meet again. 
One of hei aunts, of whom she is very fond, is ill somewhere in 
Germany—lI can’t manage to read the name of the place—and 
she is going over to help in nursing her. She is staying in Baker 
Street—Miss Dagnall, I mean, of course. Will you read her 
letter ?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Lady Challoner, shrinking back with 
much the same gesture and expression as might have been 
evoked had the young girl proposed pouring some poison into 
her cup, or offered a small and peculiarly venomous snake for 
her inspection. “Very well, you had better go to-morrow 
morning. I can’t ask her to come here. I disapprove—most 
strongly disapprove of that nonsensical Papist trash she has in 
her head, and that preposterous masquerading she goes on 
with.” 

So it was arranged that Catherine should go about eleven 
o'clock the next morning. Catherine gladly wrote a note telling 
her friend of this, and then the subject was tabooed. Lady 
Challoner was what some maiden ladies call “a very trying 
person” to live with, and in many respects was more like a 
fantastical grown up child than an elderly—not to say old— 
woman. 

The next morning was the beginning of one of those glorious 
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days of summer which cast a glamour over even smoky London 
streets, while making tantalising suggestions of the country, and 
delicious idleness. Although the middle of July had been 
passed by the swift, laughing hours, the air was soft and balmy, 
the sun glowing yet not oppressive. Like all sensitive beings, 
Catherine was susceptible to every atmospheric change. This 
morning her spirits rose unaccountably. She felt a strange kind 
of exaltation, as if some pleasant surprise lay in playful ambush 
for her amid the roseate hours of the day. In trying to assign a 
rational cause for an otherwise foolishly superstitious state of 
feeling, she naturally attributed it to the gladness of heart con- 
sequent on the unexpected letter from her beloved friend. As 
she drove to Baker Street in Lady Challoner’s luxurious little 
toy brougham she thought almost exclusively of Miss Dagnall. 

Catherine did not care for many people, but the few she liked 
she loved, and shrined in the inmost sanctuary of her heart. 
“ Sister Clare,” as Miss Dagnall was now called, formed one of 
the limited circle. An idle wish occurred to Catherine as the 
brougham drew up at the door of the house in Baker Street— 
that she had come to this noisy, crowded city as the guest of 
Sister Clare instead of being obliged to stay with Lady 
Challoner. 

Her note had been posted too late to admit of any reply 
being sent. The housekeeper who opened the door came to the 
edge of the pavement, and answered her anxious inquiry. 

“ The lady had your note this morning madam, she told me to 
say, and she was very sorry to be obliged to go out, but had an 
appointment, and would be back by half-past eleven, and would 
you kindly step up stairs if you did’nt mind waiting ?” 

Catherine had not thought of the likelihood of her friend 
being otherwise engaged at this particular hour. It was a relief 
to find Sister Clare would soon be back; she sprang lightly out 
and followed the housekeeper, who led her up several flights of 
stone stairs, pausing at a door opening into a small room on the 
third floor. 

“ The lady won’t be long, Miss,” said the housekeeper, in a 
soothing tone, “ You don’t mind waiting ?” 

Catherine smiled, and the housekeeper glided away, softly 
clusing the door. It seemed to destroy a pleasant illusion, to 
glance round this narrow chamber in a lodging house, for 
Catherine always mentally pictured her friend in one of two 
very different scenes—in a suite of splendid rooms, or in an 
anchorite’s cell—surrounded by all the signs and tokens of 
modern civilised worldliness, or in a stone box furnished prin- 
cipally by a narrow bed, a large crucifix, and a picture of the 
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Madonna. Here everything was as utterly without character as 
a blank wall. 

Lady Challoner had not made any stipulations or conditions 
regarding the length of the call, she had merely said, the pre- 
vious evening, that she would tell or show Catherine something 
* at luncheon time.” Therefore, Catherine thought if she returned 
to Portman Square by two, or evena little later, Lady Challoner 
would be satisfied. 

Lying on the table was a small antique manuscript book, a 
volume of prayers in Latin,enriched with miniatures and illumina- 
tions. Catherine was so much interested in examining this, that 
she did not notice when the door opened, nor did she know 
Sister Clare had entered, until she felt a gentle touch on her 
shoulder. 

Sister Clare was a tall, stately woman, with the aspect of a 
medizval abbess. There was a statuesque grace in her attitude, 
and a perpetual visible self-repression which lent her a curious 
resemblance to an early English carved figure resuscitated from 
a*tomb in some old cathedral. Her voice was peculiarly beauti- 
ful; the most victorious queen of the tragic stage could not 
match its bewitching, melodious tones, deep, rich, and mellow as 
the notes of a church organ. 

The two friends were so delighted to meet, after the lapse of 
nearly three years, and had so much to talk about, so many sub- 
jects in common, that the fleeting hours sped away with incredi- 
ble swiftness. At the end of an hour Sister Clare had proposed 
sending away the brougham, so as not to keep the horses and 
servants waiting uselessly. 

“TI will walk to the corner of the Square with you, my love,” 
she said, “and then you will only have to cross and walk past 
five or six houses. Thus I shall be able to enjoy your company 
to the last moment.” . 

This Catherine joyfully agreed to. But the time rapidly crept 
on, until she at last happened to glance at the small travelling 
clock, belonging to Sister Clare, which stood on a table, almost 
the sole ornament in the room. It pointed to half-past two. 
She started up almost in alarm, for she felt sure Lady Challoner 
would be displeased by this long absence, and her ladyship 
had shown on more than one occasion that she could be really 
cross and disagreeable. 

Neither had mentioned the name of Lady Challoner, but Sister 
Clare knew perfectly well why her visitor locked so disconcerted, 
and she stood up to accompany her. 

At that moment Lady Challoner was simmering with vexation. 
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Jocelyn Garsdale had called, and was sitting in the drawing-room. 
remaining, and being encouraged to remain an inconsiderable 
time. Lady Challoner had gracefully intimated to him that Miss 
Grantley might come in at any-moment, and at first she en- 
joyed the situation. But as each quarter of an hour followed 
its predecessors into the dim past, she became irritated, uneasy, 
displeased, angry, cross. Almost every subject and every device 
had been exhausted, and Jocelyn began to be embarrassed, 
knowing he was overstaying his time, and fearing that the old 
lady’s keen bright eyes would detect his reason for so doing. 
Bébé helped to divert some of the time, and some curiosities 
which Lady Challoner had brought from Spain a few months 
previously, served for another excuse. But at length he was 
obliged to depart. 

Lady Challoner switched her silk skirts across the room as 
the door closed, with a movement like a disconcerted old tabby, 
and arranged her large cap in front of a pier glass. 

“It is of no use trying to help some girls,” she growled, almost 
audibly. “It only just needs that the Duke should walk in to 
complete my annoyance, and then, I suppose, she would not come 
home untill dinner-time.” ; 

The door was thrown widely open, as if in answer to her im- 
plied wish, and with much pomp the stalwart footman announced 
His Grace the Duke of Kellhayes. 

For a moment Lady Challoner stood as if petrified. Fora 
moment the foolish idea occurred to her that this was a terrible 
trick of the Evil One, and she gazed open-eyed and open-mouthed, 
her face wearing an expression worthy the study of John Leech. 
Then she quickly recovered herself, and moved to meet this un- 
expected visitor with her usual easy composure. 

The Duke had been a little more than an acquaintance, and a 
little less than a friend of her late husband, the Viscount Chal- 
loner, and she constantly met him at other people’s houses, but 
this was the first time he had ever paid her a visit. In her utter 
surprise, she forgot Catherine’s very existence. 

“I hope you will forgive me, Lady Challoner,” the young man 
smilingly said, “ for venturing to call.” 

“T am very much pleased to see you,” her lacyship said. 

“I had two reasons for coming. I ought perhaps to have 
written to you regarding one-—a selfish reason—or have waited 
until I met you. But whenever I have the pleasure of seeing 
you, madam, there is always such a crowd of people, and it is 
impossible to get a chance of talking about anything but what I 
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might call nonsense. I also wished—I heard you were ill—and 
I—I—wished to call and make inquiries myself.” 

“You are very kind,” purred the old lady, her sharp old eyes 
only half open, ‘and sitting down with her back to the light. To 
herself she said, “what does he want? Much he cares about 
me.” 

“T trust you are now quite well ? and that we shall soon have 
the pleasure of seeing you again—um!” 

“ Pottering about Fashion’s gay mart? Oh yes,I am quite 
myself once more.’ 

“T had the pleasure of receiving a card from you this morn- © 
ing,” pursued his Grace, his pale gray eyes wandering to the 
door, unconsciously, “for which I thank you. But I must tell 
you my selfish reason for coming to-day,” 

“Yes!” said Lady Challoner. 

“T believe my old friend, Lord Challoner, when in Germany 
last, bought some of the original scores of some of Schubert’s 
works, and I wanted to ask you if you would confer on me the 
great favour of allowing me to see them.” 

“T really cannot tell you,” said Lady Challoner, whose mind 
had travelled back to Catherine, and who was longing for her to 
return. “I know there is a great collection of papers and books 
at Eversfield, but there is nothing here.” 

“Oh!” said the young Duke, as if disappointed, although in 
reality he had scarcely expected any other answer. This pro- 
fessed object of his visit was simply a subterfuge, his actual 
motive being a strong, unconquerable anxiety to see and speak 
to “the little Grantley.” “Oh!” he slowly repeated, as if at a loss, 
and then his glance again wandered to the door, which remained 
as firmly closed as the door of the Forty Thieves before the 
magic word was pronounced. 

“ But,” said Lady Challoner, pleasantly, “I shall be at Evers- 
field in September, and if you still wished to look at the manu- 
scripts and books there, I should be delighted to show them to 
you.” 

“Thank you—you are very kind—I am much obliged,” 
muttered the young man. “I am so sorry to have bothered 
you.” 

“ All the world knows what an enthusiast your Grace is,” said 
Lady Challoner, sweetly. Now she knew the true object of his 
visit, for she had caught the wandering glances, and she said to 
herself, “ He has seen that stupid girl somewhere, and taken a 
fancy to her, and wants to see her again, and here she is, wasting 
her time with that insufferable woman. I could beat her—upon 
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my word I could. I will never try to do anything for anybody 
again—-it is an utter waste of benevolence. I am mad with my- 
self for asking her to come, perverse creature that she is.” 


The Duke cou}i not well remain any longer, ’so after a few 
commonplaces about the minor topics of the day, he departed, 
irritated by the idea that he had done something stupid, and 
annoyed because he had not had the patience to wait 
until he could be sure about “the little Grantley.” He had met 
Jocelyn Garsdale in the hall, and had exchanged a chilly Good 
morning with him. But this brief meeting had made no im- 
pression on his mind. When he did not see Jocelyn Garsdale 
he did not remember his existence; when he met that young 
man, he did not like him. 


As he paused for a moment on the pavement in front of the 
house, uncertain which way to go, vexed with himself, annoyed 
because he could no more rid himself of that haunting face which 
he had seen only the day before than he could sometimes shake 
off a particularly intrusive strain of music, he looked across the 
square, and saw two figures—a man and a girl. 

Why, he could hardly tell, but something about these two 
figures struck him as peculiar and interesting. His Grace was 
very near-sighted, and could see objects at a distance only in 
blurred outline. He accordingly put his glass up to his eye, 
catching it adroitly in the orthodox fashion under the eye- 
brow, and stared hard at these young people. 

The girl faced him, but did not notice his Grace, never having, 
to her knowledge, seen him before. The man’s back was towards 
the young Duke, therefore he could not see him. After some 
steady, if not rude, staring, his Grace made out that the man 
was Jocelyn Garsdale, and that the girl was Miss Grantley. 

“Oh!” said his Grace, and turned on his heel. Then he 
paused, thinking he had met with a remarkable incident, reflected 
for about a minute, and then he turned back, his glass still care- 
fully fixed. By dint of moving a few steps nearer, he made out 
that Jocelyn was holding Miss Grantley’s hand, and speaking 
apparently with profound earnestness, while she was listening 
with deepest attention, in sight of the whole world. 

“Oh!” said the Duke of Kellhayes, again turning on his heel, 
and this time going straight away without once looking back. 
“Um! Curious. I suppose the fellow is engaged to her, or else 
going to be. Um! Well, it’s no business of mine.” 

But the fair face still haunted his mind, like a passing strain 
of music, not disagreeably, but still persistently. No other girl's 
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face had ever floated before him in this remarkable manner. As 
a rule, his Grace did not readily distinguish one girl from 
another, 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


CATHERINE had just bade Sister Clare farewell at the corner 
of the Square, and turned with quick steps to get to Lady 
Challoner’s house ; but she stopped suddenly, for she saw some 
one coming down the steps. At that moment irate old Lady 
Challoner was avenged. This someone was Jocelyn. He had 
been there, and she might have seen him, spoken with him, 
perhaps made friends with him—and she returned only now, too 
late, when he was departing. 

Jocelyn instantly saw her. He had just met the Duke of 
Kellhayes in the hall of Lady Challoner’s house, but the meeting 
did not make the slightest impression on him, as he had no 
means of knowing that his Grace was not a constant visitor. 
Two or three rapid strides brought him to the corner where 
Catherine stood bright and fair as Euphrosyne, under the 
summer sunlight. 

Lovers even, or perhaps, especially, when they have quarrelled 
have forms and ceremonies of their own, differing from the 
etiquette used by ordinary mortals. Jocelyn said nothing, only 
took the two little eager hands extended to him, in a strong, yet 
tender grip, and looked for a ‘noment steadily into the luminous 
welcoming eyes. 

Then it was as if some darkening cloud swept across the 
brightness of the sun. Each had looked for something which 
they failed to find; each feit half unconsciously disappointed. 
Jocelyn loosed the little hands and turned aside; Catherine’s 
heart seemed to grow cold, and she lowered her eyes, the roseate 
tints dying out of her fair face. 

“T am glad to see you, Kate,” said Jocelyn, Catherine smiled. 
Jocelyn thought he had never seen her look so beautiful, or so 
like a Velasquez or Vandyck picture before. But she did not 
reply in words, and the smile did not aid in realising the idea he 
had formed that she had come to seek him. 


“T am glad,” Jocelyn went on, a little severely, not to say. 


crossly, “ but I am also surprised.” 
“ Surprised ?” 


(70 be continued.) 
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